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WILL SHE BEAR IT? 



CHAPTER I. 

Mr. Newland returned home even earlier 
than was expected. The very morning after 
Arthur had declared his love to Alice, Mrs. 
Newland received a letter from her husband, 
saying that he should be with her the same 
day, and desiring that he might be met at 
Cranling. He had written in good spirits ; 
his business abroad had succeeded. On reach- 
ing London, he had found that the sale of the 
Homestalls was decided upon, and he had 
given such instructions to his lawyers as 
must secure the purchase. He concluded 
with the remark, " This is good news every 
way, and I shall now at last be able to rid 
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the parish of that wretched old reprobate, 
Wilverden." 

The letter had reached Mrs. Newland at 
breakfast ; and, as she read out these words, 
Arthur and Milly looked uneasily at each 
other. Their conversation just before had 
been upon the feelings with which Mr. New- 
land would regard Arthur's engagement. 
They had never doubted, of course, that he 
would disapprove it at first, but they had 
hoped his objections would soon be modified, 
if not removed, when he became personally 
acquainted with Alice. But the harsh, though 
merited, designation which he had now 
applied to Mr. Wilverden gave distinctness 
to the sort of opposition which they had to 
expect, and made it appear more formidable. 
Then came the question. What would be the 
best way of announcing the fact to him? 
On the evening before, when it had been 
proposed, in ignorance of his father's speedy 
return, that Arthur should write, he had felt 
that it could be most effectually done by word 
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of mouth ; but, now that it must be so, he 
^ ivould rather have written. Mrs. Newland 
ivas the only one who had not closed her 
•eyes to the difficulties of their position. She 
had faithfully reminded her son of the cir- 
cumstances that made the match undesirable ; 
and, though from her interview with Alice, 
and still more from all that she had heard of 
her from the Lennards, she had become recon- 
iciled to it, yet it could not be supposed 
ihat Mr. Newland's consent could be easily 
obtained. "You," she now said, "do not 
fiilly understand the intense contempt in 
which he holds Mr. Wilverden ; but you do 
know, Arthur, his strong opinion — ^prejudice, 
perhaps, you will call it — ^that there is a 
taint of blood hereditary in some of these 
old families, and that the decay of so many 
is owing to it. Though I have always 
laughed at the arguments which you and he 
have had on the subject, yet I know well 
that he is perfectly serious in his belief, 
and always adduces this poor unfortunate 
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family of the Wilverdens to confirm hi» 
view." 

" But," said Artlnir, " the Wilverdens have^ 
not been worse, I should say rather they 
have been better, than other people, high or 
low, down to the present Squire ; and I fancy 
that in our own immaculate family I could 
name some — " 

" Nay, I am neither philosopher nor bio- 
grapher," exclaimed Mrs. Newland, good 
humouredly ; '' and certainly do not wish 
for an argument. I was only mentioning* 
what I know to be your father's views, in 
order that we may be best prepared to meet 
them. I believe you had best leave it to me- 
to tell him." 

"How kind you always are, mother! I 
am sure you will manage best." So it was. 
settled. 

Before they left the breakfast-room, Mrs, 
Newland reminded her son of a commission 
that his father had requested him to dis-^ 
charge for him before his return. In the 
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more agreeable occupation of his time for 
soine days past, he had entirely forgotten it, 
and he could not have had it recalled at a 
more unwelcome time. It lay at a distance, 
and involved the loss of a day, a precious 
day intended to be devoted to Alice. Mrs. 
Newland, however, knowing how touchy her 
husband was at the neglect of any engage- 
ment, pressed him strongly to let inclination 
yield to duty, and it was agreed that Milly 
should go alone to the Rectory and explain 
to Alice how matters stood, while Arthur 
wrent his way. 

Mr. Newland drove home from Cranling 
that afternoon in all the plenitude of human 
happiness. As he left the coach for his own 
•comfortable phaeton, he had received his 
servant's short and satisfactory answer to his 
general inquiry about home, " All quite well, 
sir." He was presently driving a pair of 
spirited horses through his own highly-culti- 
vated estate, looking ]over to the Homestalls 
on the opposite ridge with the pleasant 
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certainty that the whole of the property 
would soon be in his possession, ^'otium et 
oppidi laudcct rura suV^ A pretty property 
will Master Arthur have ! was his pleasant re- 
flection ; and then, in the pride of his hearty 
he went on speculating how well his son was 
likely to represent that property. His pro- 
fessional studies, however they turn out, will 
at least fit him well for magisterial duties ; 
yes, perhaps for the chairmanship of the 
Quarter Sessions some day. Higher still he 
soared — ^Why not the representation of the 
county ? That may depend though on the 
connexion he forms, but he has ability for 
it. Why, he is going on for twenty -five. 
How time does fly ! Then came a feeling of 
surprise that, with his large expectations, he 
had not set his heart upon some girl worthy 
of such a position as he could offer her. 
However, there 's time enough for that, time 
enough, he continued to dream on ; and 
no doubt Arthur, with his tastes and feelings^ 
looks high. Then the notion of Mrs. Clap- 
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perton's scheme crossed his mind, and made 
him smile at the absurdity. No, no ; Master 
Arthur, modest though he is, has a pretty clear 
notion of his own position and capabilities. 
And that saucy chatterbox, Miss Milly, too^ — 
the little darling ! Well, few fathers have had 
so little trouble or anxiety about their chil- 
dren as I. *' Holloa! there they are!^' he 
exclaimed, touching his horses with the whip, 
as he caught sight of his wife and daughter 
looking out for him at the door. 

Never was a man less prepared than Mr. 
Newland at that moment for the announce- 
ment concealed behind the smiles of those 
pleasant faces ; never was victim led away 
to the slaughter more unsuspectingly than he 
by those two fair priestesses ;' never was a 
castle raised by fancy more pitiably de- 
molished than Mr. Newland's flattering 
dream, by the astounding revelation made to 
him by his wife. 

When Arthur returned, a short time before 
dinner, he found his mother on the watch for 
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liim. She accompanied him to his owu room 
for fear of interruption. 

** Well," he asked, anxiously, for he read 
no comfort in her face, ^^ how is it ? " 

^^ Worse," she said, ^^than I anticipated. He 
feels it even more than I supposed he would." 

"What did he say? Let me hear all, 
mother." 

"It is very little. You know his way at 
first, when he is seriously vexed or angry ; 
his silence is worse than words. He will 
speak out by and by, and that will be better. 
I had almost all the talking, and very painfiil 
it was. I did the very best for you that I could, 
but it was of no use. It was really painful 
for me to witness what he felt. Besides the 
very strong feelings which he entertains 
about the Wilverdens, I am sure that he has 
been cherishing hopes about your future 
prospects, which he regards as now all 
destroyed." 

"Do you mean with respect to the 
property? because — " 
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^^ No, no ; he is too just to show his feeling 
in that way; but he thinks that you have 
thrown yourself away, when, with your 
•expectations — and he surprised me with the 
amount of those expectations — ^you might 
have married well." 

" Into one of the famiKes which he is 
always abusing or ridiculing," said Arthur, 
bitterly. 

^^No, no, no, again. You must not be 
hasty nor unjust towards him, Arthur. You 
know well that there is nothing in favour of 
this engagement except the worth and beauty 
•of Alice herself." 

"What did he say when jou mentioned 
them, as of course you did ? " 

"Yes, of course I did, warmly and 
sincerely ; but that did not affect his view of 
i;he subject. He looks upon a connexion 
with the Wilverdens simply as a degradation 
-and a danger. He considers that Alice is 
'ndebted for her superiority over the rest of 
the family merely to Mrs. Lewson's care, 
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and places no confidence whatever in it if 
she is ever exposed to bad influences." 

/^ You do not mean to say that he would 
really let his prejudice stand in the way of 
our happiness ? " 

^' Remember, again, that what you call his. 
prejudice is, in his opinion, a very important 
truth ; and I suppose that he has some reason 
on his side, though it may be he carries hi& 
idea too far. I must tell you, besides, that 
he feels strongly that he was not made ac- 
quainted with what was going on. I told 
him, of course, that with me it was only a 
suspicion till last night ; but he thinks that, 
considering the terms on which he has always 
treated you, he might have had your confi- 
dence. But he did not say much upon this, 
point; he dwelt more upon what must be- 
done prospectively." 

^^ What does he think should be done ? " 

^^Well, he thinks that all his kindness 
ought to weigh with you, and you should 
consider him." 
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" But what of Alice and me ? With us it 
is a matter of life or death." 

^^ Yes. I went as far as to express my 
opinion that nothing would induce you to go- 
back from your word, even if you could 
conquer youx affection, and I thought you 
would be wrong if you did. Therefore, we 
had best be satisfied to take the good with 
the evil." 

'' What then?" 

" He said he should not quarrel with you 
on the subject ; but believing as he did that 
the match would lead to misery, and be 
bitterly repented of hereafter, he should 
continue to oppose, and, if he could, prevent 
it. He said that was his determination, and. 
he should act upon it." 

After a minute's pause, Mrs. Newland rose. 
^^ It is dinner time, Arthur, and I must go. 
K your father enters into the subject with 
you after dinner, do remember that he is 
only influenced by his love for you, and a 
belief that he is acting for your advantage- 
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Besides which, you must make allowances, 
for remember he has very, very strong 
reasons for his objections." 

That day the dinner was very different 
from those which usually greeted Mr. New- 
land's return home. Instead of the easy 
interchange of inquiries about everything 
that had occurred during his absence on the 
one side or the other, the conversation was 
formal and constrained. Every mind was 
pre-occupied with one interest only, and that 
could not be mentioned before the ser- 
vants. Subject after subject was started with 
an effort, and disconnectedly, each to die 
away in its turn. There was an . attempt at 
cheerfulness, and, as usual, it only made the 
absence of the reality more painfully felt. 
^^Something's wrong upstairs," said the 
butler, in the housekeeper's room, " and we 
needn't look far for it. I was sure how it 
would be when master came back." Mrs. 
Rowland and Milly also, who • usually re- 
mained long in the dining-room on these 
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particular occasions, retired early, thinking it 
best that Arthur should not be kept in suispense 
about the conversation, which was inevitable. 
The conversation, however, which did take 
place was not a long one. It was soon 
understood that it was useless for father and 
son to go over the same grounds that had 
been already traversed by husband and wife. 
It was evident that there was no chance of 
any alteration of opinion on either side, and 
both were unwilling to prolong a painftd 
discussion. The position of each was clearly 
understood: Arthur was determined never 
to abandon a woman to whom his affections 
were engaged and his word pledged, and 
his father was equally resolved to throw 
every possible impediment in the way of an 
engagement which he utterly condemned. 
There was nothing said, however, to show 
in what way his father intended to show his 
opposition; no allusion was made to the 
power of the purse, which was entirely in 
his hands. On the other hand, Arthur was 
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young and sanguine ; he felt that, if neces- 
sary, he could fight for his own position ; his 
abilities and habit both promised well for 
professional success. It was hard. He and 
Alice might possibly have to wait longer 
than was desirable, but there was no reason 
to despair of ultimate happiness. With 
these feelings, they left the dining-room, 
— ^Arthur to the ladies, but his father to his 
library. 

Mr. Newland was not a man to sleep over 
a difficulty. He now felt strongly that, if 
.anything was to be done with effect, it must 
be immediately. He felt also that the in- 
strument with which he was most likely to 
succeed was the one most ready to his 
hand — the influence of money. He knew 
very well what old Wilverden was, and 
could almost have ventured to name his 
price; little as he really knew of Mrs. Hartley, 
he had no better opinion of her ; and in the 
ignorance of his overmuch wisdom, he was 
disposed to weigh Alice's character in the 
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same balance as he did theirs. He had no 
doubt that his son's expectations formed the 
chief attraction in their eyes, and that Alice's 
beauty was the trap set to catch him. He 
thought she might view the engagement with 
very different feelings when she learnt how 
entirely her lover was dependent on him, 
and might be cut off without a shilling, 
especially when the Wilverdens found that, 
in case of necessity, he was prepared to pay 
largely to rescue his son froiQ their clutches. 
Under these impressions, he wrote a cold 
but civil note to Alice, requesting her to 
grant him an interview on the following 
morning. When she received this note, she 
was alone in the " lady's room," her sister 
having already retired. When she read it, 
her heart sank within her. She could not 
doubt, from the style, that the intention of 
it was unfavourable. She determined, how- 
ever, to say nothing to her sister till the 
interview was over. She might possibly be 
mistaken. Milly, that very morning at the 
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Rectory, had endeavoured to prepare her 
against any unnecessary alarm about her 
father's manner and expressions, when Alice 
had again mentioned her misgivings on 
hearing of his return ; but she had quite 
failed to perceive the scruples by which her 
friend was influenced. It was very natural 
that it should be so, for, from the delicate 
feeling with which every allusion to the 
Wilvcrdens' position had been avoided, Milly 
did not ftiUy comprehend how completely 
Alice identified herself with it, and how she 
shrunk from the idea of entering the Newland 
family as an unwelcome guest. But Alice 
had considered the point over and over, 
and had made up her mind that she would 
never marry Arthur against the wishes of 
the parents, and she was prepared to adhere 
to this determination at any sacrifice. Pride, 
but certainly not an imworthy pride, may 
have had its share in compelling her to this 
decision, but she regarded it as a duty. 
From the habit of her mind, in questions of 

i 
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difficulty, she had endeavoured to judge of 
that duty, not from her own point of view, 
but from that which Mr. Newland might 
fairly take. It was a false position, because 
she saw in colours, painfully severe, the ruin 
and degradation of her father's house, but 
could not see how the terrible picture was 
relieved by the light of her own pure and 
noble character. Her verdict was unfavour- 
able to her hopes. She was obliged to 
conclude that Mr. Newland had good grounds 
to object, and she no right to complain. So 
she thought, over-night, as she sat with that 
ominous note in her hand — so she thought 
when she rbse after the weary hours of that 
long sleepless night. Those who had seen 
her on the previous day and again on that, 
morning, might form some conception of the 
struggle through which she had passed. It 
was the suffering that either gives strength 
to the mind or crushes it» She had resolved 
on her own course of conduct. She had 
counted . the cost, and, knowing what her 

VOL. II. c 
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doom must be, she was prepared for the 
execution. 

When Mr. Newland entered, she saw at a 
glance that her conjectures were true. The 
comi:esies they exchanged were formal, as 
between persons who were not to know each 
other beyond the discharge of the business 
they met upon. Of the two, Alice was the 
most self-possessed, and scarcely betrayed 
emotion. Mr. Newland, on the contrary, 
appeared embarrassed. The external cir- 
cumstances of the situation in which he 
found himself had taken him by surprise, 
and bewildered him. He had approached 
the shabby entrance of the house, passed 
through the bare and desolate hall and 
along the dismantled corridor, with a feeling 
of disgust and anger that an alliance with a 
family reduced to such beggarly meanness 
should have been dreamt of, when he was 
suddenly shown into an apartment, striking, 
not from the costliness, but from the taste 
and elegance with which it was furnished. 
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Then, in the place of the ordinarily pretty 
jgirl whom he had expected to meet, he saw 
before him one with a form so beautiful, and 
-with features so expressive that she could not 
be regarded without emotion; and found 
Tiimself received, not certainly with hauteur, 
but with a well-bred reserve. 

" You will take a seat, Mr. Newland ? " 

Then she paused, as waiting for him to 
<5ommence the conversation. Mr. Newland 
vras not accustomed to deal largely in con- 
ventional forms and phrases; but he felt 
ihat an apology was due to Alice. 

"I have ventured to call early, Miss 
IVilverden, and I feel obliged by your 
granting me this interview ; but the nature 
of my business must be my excuse." He 
hesitated, as if unwilling to give pain, and 
a twitch of his lips showed that he felt it. 
Then he again went on, with an effort, and 
interrogatively, — ^^I believe it is best for 
both of us to be explicit ? " 

^^ Much the best, indeed," replied Alice. 
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"You are aware, of course, that I am* 
acquainted with what has passed between 
you and my son ?" 

"Yes. It was my desire that it should 
not be made known to others till you were- 
informed of it, in case you should object." 

" Well, well, well, that was fidr and rights 
When I returned yesterday afternoon, I 
heard of it for the first time ; I must confess, 
with surprise and dis—dis—" He was looking 
at Alice's pale, painftd countenance, and he 
hesitated to utter the word. 

"Disapproval," Alice said; supplying^ 
the word, with an effort to preserve her 
calmness, but almost choked, her throat 
was so dry. 

" I was about to say disappointment; but 
I must admit that your word expresses my 
mind more exactly. You will not think me^ 
very hard, Miss Wilverden, if I say that the 
engagement my son desires would entail 
unpleasant circumstances on my family." 

" I see it too clearly," she said. 



i 
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^* If by — hj some — " He again hesitated. 
There was something in the sad, earnest, 
truthful expression of that sweet face, which 
made Mr. Newland shrink from stating the 
^rgmnent which he came prepared to use, 
and which he now felt would be an insult to 
ihe kind of person whom he was addressing. 
It was well for Alice that she was spared the 
a,dditional pang that it would have given 
her. As he hesitated, she again finished the 
sentence for him, — 

"By my withdrawing my claim to Arthur's 
]iand ! " 

" No, Miss Wilverden ; I am not so un- 
Teasonable as that ; you have your own 
eights to defend." 

" It is the only course," she added, calmly 
and distinctly. " Mr. Newland, I think I 
imderstand your feelings sufficiently, and I 
«ee no other. I do not understand what 
you mean by rights to defend; but you 
have expressed your disapproval, I conceive, 
without any qualification." 
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^^Miss Wilverden," said Mr. Newland^ 
"believe me that I have suffered much 
since I have been in this room, and that my 
objection is not so much against you per- 
sonally, as on account of circumstances- 
which you cannot alter." 

Alice rose. The remark was decisive. " I 
think, Mr. Newland, we need not prolong- 
this conversation. You need feel no further 
anxiety on my account. I cannot marry 
your son." 

An expression of anguish passed across^ 
her face, and one single tear was in her eye, 
as if it started from the fountain within, and 
stood petrified there. In other respects she 
still manifested no sign of passion ; but stood 
motionless as a statue, her hands firmly 
clasped together on the back of a chair,, 
and her head slightly bent forward. 

"It is a hard duty," said Mr. Newland;. 
and it could scarcely be said whether he 
was applying the remark to Alice or himself. 
He evidently felt much, and hesitated, as 
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if he would still say something. " Good 
morning, Mr. Newland," she said, with 
emphasis, as if she expected him to leave 
her; and he did so. 

Alice remained a minute in the same posi- 
tion. She then pressed her hands closely to 
her forehead, which seemed on fire; then 
she wandered about the room, as if in search 
of something she had lost. The mind and 
body were going in different directions. She 
went to her table and took up a little 
unfinished drawing; then, remembering it 
was for Arthur, she put it down as a for- 
bidden thing. She felt weary, and sat down, 
but was too restless for repose. Presently 
she thought of her sister ; why, she will want 
me soon. She felt she must recover herself, 
and longed for the fresh air. She opened 
the window-door and descended the little 
staircase into the garden : she walked across 
it on to the terrace, and stood overlooking 
the spot where she parted with him only 
yesterday — ^parted with him for ever. 



CHAPTER II. 

While the circumstances mentioned in the 
last chapter were taking place at Summer- 
down, Mr. Wilverden was still absent in 
London, at the house of his friend, Sir 
Charles Swindleton. If he had to undergo 
the penalty of past extravagance in the shape 
of bad cookery and mean accommodation at 
home, here he could amply make up for 
those privations. The house was not large, 
but luxurious ; and he appreciated its advan- 
tages more fully? and availed himself of 
them more frequently, than was agreeable 
to his host. The easy and familiar way in 
which he had for years invited himself, 
had been of late more felt than formerly, 
and sundry intimations had been given to 
that eflfect by Lady Swindleton ; but Mr. 
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Wilverden found it convenient and possible 
to ignore them, and still the visits went on. 
^Sir Charles had either not the will or the 
power to stop them. His wife from time 
to time had pressed him to do so, but his 
answer invariably was, '^ It seems so hard 
to give the cold shoulder to a man you have 
inown all your life." But there were friends, 
better informed than she was, who knew 
that Mr. Wilverden would not be thus toler- 
-ated, imless he were, for some reason, able 
to hold his position. 

Sir Charles himself was about ten years 
younger than Mr. Wilverden, but, even with 
"this advantage, was not to be compared 
with his friend in personal appearance. His 
features were handsome, but a nervous twitch 
about his mouth, and a restless wandering 
of his eye, betrayed a mind ill at ease, an 
indecision of purpose, and a distrust of the 
^estimation in which he might be held by 
others ; while his companion always main- 
tained a bold and manly carriage. A pecu- 
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liarity also was observable in Sir Charles's, 
house : there were too classes of visitors wha 
frequented it, and yet seldom met, — ^the 
Baronet's own set and Lady Swindleton'a 
more respectable friends ; and it was chiefly 
through her connexions and character that he,, 
compromised as he was by many scandals, 
was still enabled to keep a position in 
society. When Mr. Wilverden, and those 
who did not scruple to meet him, visited Sir 
Charles, Lady Swindleton usually retired to- 
her own apartment ; but as Mr. Wilverden did 
not merely visit, but took up his quarters, 
in the house, it became a more serious 
grievance to her, especially of late, and her 
remonstrances to her husband had become 
more urgent. 

On the occasion with which we are 
concerned, the two gentlemen were seated, 
together at breakfast, and Mr. Wilverden 
had turned the conversation to the Home- 
stalls, and the glorious reminiscences of the 
old days, descanting upon them in somewhat 
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coarse detail, while Sir Charles chose ta 
appear discourteously oblivious of things in 
which, nevertheless, he had borne a part. 

^' You mean to say you don't remember old 
Jonas Clapperton's escapade! Why, you 
drugged his wine yourself! and held his^ 
horses while he mounted ! Not remember 
how Lofty bet him ten pounds that he 
couldn't ride his own horses home as 
postilion, and bamboozled Polly Clapperton 
at the carriage-window, while we helped the 
old curmudgeon into the saddle ! I remember 
every bit of it, and the scream Polly gave 
as the horses bolted off, and she never dis-^ 
covered how it was to this moment. They 
went over into the ditch, just beyond the 
drive; and when we got him out, and put 
things right. Lofty wouldn't let him go till 
he paid down his ten. Oh, oh, oh! Why 
the place is called Clapperton Comer to this 
day. You pretend not to remember it !" 

^'I tell you what, Wilverden, you have 
played your cards badly, as you always do^ 
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You might liavc done just what you liked in 
those days with Polly Gapperton, and when 
the old fellow died, have married the widow, 
-with a very considerable jointure." 

"I marry Polly Gapperton! Well, 
Charley, that is a bright idea ; that never 
entered my head. But it's too late to think 
of that now." 

^' Too late for anything, I suspect," 
replied his comiDanion. " I don't see what 
you can do, when the Homestalls go, and 
Newland turns you out. There 's no doubt 
about the sale this time, and I can't under- 
stand how you keep up your spirits as you 
do." 

^^ Mark you, old fellow, I am not out of 
the Homestalls yet, and more may turn up 
than you dream of before I am. Come, I 
will continue to take you into my confidence, 
tliough you don't seem so ambitious of it 
as fomiorl)^, only we can't afford to quarrel, 
ell ! Well, never mind that. When I came 
i)n tliis last visit, which Lady Swindleton 
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and you have made so unusually pleasant to 
me, I had a special object, and I did not 
intend to stay so long as I have done, but I 
have prolonged it in consequence of — No, 
not, as you are thinking, of the run of good 
luck, which has just left me, as usual, where I 
was, but in consequence of some extraordi- 
nary news from Summerdown. You shall 
have it presently, only I must tell my story 
in my own way, — a little prosily, perhaps. 
Well, I came here with the intention of 
interesting Lady Swindleton and you in my 
second daughter Alice, who has just joined 
me at the Homestalls. You know all about 
her. Well, I find her beauty is even beyond 
what I expected; but there is also that 
' something ' about the girl which is sure to 
produce an effect, could she only have the 
chances of society. You will give me credit, 
at least, for some judgment in such matters, 
and you may depend on it I am not mistaken. 
She is calculated to make a good match ; and^, 
between ourselves, I do not scruple to say 
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that I mean good for myself as well as for 
her, — ^not that I have any idea of sacrificing 
her happiness." There was a cnrl on the 
Baronet's lips, which vanished as his friend 
looked at him. ^^ Well, I felt that I certainly 
might depend on om* old friendship for Lady 
Swindleton's kind offices to introduce her; 
and if she once became acquainted with my 
slaughter, I am sure she would have no 
hesitation." 

^' But," objected Sir Charles, not anxious 
-to involve himself or his wife in a business 
from which he could derive no benefit, and 
with an impleasant recollection of his aflfair 
with Mrs. Hartley, — "but if you are so 
anxious to dispose of your daughter, why 
not let her have her chance with her aunt, 
Mrs. Lewson? Though she has chosen to 
retire much from society, and live abroad, 
she can command any she likes, and depend 
on it will do so now her niece is grown up ?" 

" Come, come, Charley, you know that 
^wouldn't suit me as well as I do. Some- 
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thing must be done for me in any arrangement 
that is made as well as for her. But you 
interrupted me unnecessarily, for I was just 
about to say that I don't think now that I 
shall have to trouble you at all ; and, to tell 
you the truth, you might have had the grace 
of showing your readiness to serve me without 
the unpleasant trouble of doing so. But, as 
I said, you interrupted me unnecessarily, as 
you will see when I tell you that, since I have 
been here, I have received the astounding 
information that, of all men in the world, the 
son of my old enemy Newland is paying his 
addresses to my daughter. I could scarcely 
believe it at first, but now I can have no 
doubt of it from what I hear. I soon learnt 
that they met daily at the Lennards', and the 
possibility of such an event of course struck 
me, so I determined to keep myself out of the 
way, knowing that my presence could not . 
forward the business; but I had no idea that 
it would come about so soon. It seems 
already to be the talk of the village, and I 
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should not be surprised to hear any day that 
young Newland has declared himself. Then, 
of course, he must come to me; so I intend to 
return to Summerdown, to be under the tree 
when the pear is ready to drop. How it 
may go, I can't say. Old Newland, who is. 
absent abroad, will, of course, be against it ; 
but his son, I believe, is a fine manly young 
fellow, and likely to hold his own. He is, 
you know, an only son ; and I guess, if he is. 
firm, his father will eventually have to give- 
way. It will be no small triumph for me 
if he does. It will be the best match in tha 
county. Newland's wealth is enormous. 
Meanwhile, I mean to keep myself quiet till 

■ 

I see my way. They must make some pro^ 
vision for me, and, depend on it, I shall not 
let Newland off^ lightly." 

^^It will never come to pass," said Sir 
Charles; '^ Newland will never consent, and 
his son is entirely dependent on him. He dis- 
likes you as much as one man can another, and 
will never consent that his money should be 
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thrown into the Summerdown quicksand, 
eh V 

^^ Arthur Newland, I repeat, is his only- 
son, and his father is ambitious of a county 
position. An old name is not without its 
influence on such people, and you will not 
find one older than ours." 

" There is about as good a chance of a mar- 
riage between Mrs. Clapperton and you, as 
between your daughter and young Newland," 
replied his companion. ^ ' Indeed, I think your 
chance is the better of the two. Only, if you 
do go in for the widow, I would advise you to 
be a little more select in your gallantries ; for, 
to tdll you the truth, Wilverden, our people 
are getting afraid of you. You are too — too — " 

^^Low for them!" said the Squire. ^' Do 
you mean by ' our people' Lady Swindleton's 
set or ours?" 

'^ Lady Swindleton's friends are mine. I 
mean all you meet at my house." 

'' I understand you perfectly. You would 
be rid of me. I am getting rusty and useless 
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in the old line, eh ? I take flour firom the mill 
and bring no return. But we have known 
each other a little too long and a little too well 
to quarrel at this time of day; eh, Charley?" 

"You put your own construction on my 
words. I haye only used the privilege of 
an old friend, and told you what others say. 
I have not used an expression to show a 
want of welcome on my part, have I ?" 

" Not a word," said Mr. Wilverden ; " and 
you have discharged the duties of a host 
with a liberality which always makes it a 
pleasure to be under your roof." 

" There is one thing, Wilverden, which I 
think I have a right to expect when you come 
here, that you send me notice two or three 
days beforehand. It is this omission that 
Lady Swindleton feels so much." 

*'It is quite reasonable, and I will 
endeavour to do so." 

" And you have settled to go to-day ?" 

" Yes, imless you are disposed to lend me 
a hundred." 
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^ ^ A hundred ! It ^s impossible. I really — ^" 

" Nay, nay, don't look like that, man, I am 
joking." Then he added, emphatically, "You 
needn't be afraid of me, Charley. I am no 
l3ully. I never took advantage of a friend yet, 
fio long as he was true to me. You know that." 

" Yes, I know, and I shall always do what 
I can for you. But, you know, we can't 
:always be our own masters." 

"I always was mine, and intend to be so." 

"Is there any way I can help you now? 
Do you want anything to take you home ?" 

"No, I have enough left for that; and I dare 
say that Lady Swindleton need be under no 
-apprehension of my return for some time to 
come. But I will take care to write before- 
hand." 

When they parted. Sir Charles wiped the 
perspiration from his face. "How much 
does the fellow know?" he muttered to him- 
self. " Smithson can never have betrayed 
me. Yet he was with him at his death." 



CHAPTER III. 

Alice had not left the room many minutes- 
before her sister entered, disappointed at 
finding her absent. Mrs. Hartley was by na 
means free from the selfishness so common 
to invalids, exacting more than is necessary 
for themselves, or possible for their atten- 
dants. Though much improved in health, 
she found so much relief and satisfaction in 
her sister's attentions, that she was not at all 
disposed to let her remit them, and jealously 
expected what she soon considered to be her 
daily due. Alice, it must be owned, had 
spoilt her by kindness, and her services were 
especially looked for by Mrs. Hartley on her 
first appearance in the morning, when she 
was still irritable from the effect of her 
opiates and the fatigue of dressing. Under 
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these circumstances, she was now in an un- 
^comfortable frame of mind, and prepared to 
vent her ill hmnour on any one who might 
^come within her reach, when the door was 
^opened, not by Alice, but by Sarah, who 
;announced, in her own peculiar fashion, 
"Please, ma'am, it's Mrs. Clapperton come 
to see you." 

" What can the creature want here ?" was 
the thought that crossed Mrs. Hartley's nund 
^s soon as she heard the name announced; 
^nd in order to explain the cause of this 
unusual visit, we must refer to the scene in 
which Jonas Clapperton had acted the part 
of Cymon, finding the counterpart of his 
Iphigenia in the unexpected vision of Alice 
Wilverden. It has already been mentioned 
that Mr. Lennard had warned his sister of 
the danger to which her son was exposed, 
jand Mrs. Clapperton had fiilly appreciated 
it. No misfortune could be greater in her 
eyes than that her hopeftd son and his well- 
nursed estate should be sacrificed to the fatal 
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beauty of the ruined fisunily. Her influence 
over her son had been sufficient hitherto to- 
keep him from incurring fresh danger, but 
she wanted the skill to heal the wound 
already made. The envenomed arrow which 
had pierced his heart still adhered to it, and 
the lethargic blood of Jonas was infected by 
its treacherous poison. Love works wonders, 
but in very diflFerent ways. Dryden makes- 
the gross material soul of the original Cfymon, 
when awakened to its new life, take a very 
eccentric but laudable course, highly to be 
recommended to young gentlemen whose 
education has been neglected : — 

He sought a tutor of his own accord, 
And studied lessons he before abhorr'd. 

We cannot report so well of our hero. He 
had no ambition to cultivate his mind with 
the liberal arts in order to win a return of 
the love which pleased while it made him 
smart. His broad acres and heavy purse 
seemed to his sordid soul the surer way of 
attaining his object, if he could only muster 
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courage enough to make his proposal. He 
would descend in a shower of gold, only he 
could not help counting every guinea first. 
Meanwhile, he was not the same Jonas as 
before, and his mother watched the difference 
with anxiety. He was stupid as ever, but he 
was refractory. Instead of poring over his 
accounts, — ^nursing, as he called it, — he sat 
dreamily with his head between his hands, 
and resented interruption even to his mother. 
He had become troublesome and self-willed, 
and talked mysteriously of " doing some- 
thing some day that would surprise them," 
— ^by which expression he meant the sacrifice 
of himself and fortune to a lady who could 
bring him nothing in return. 

Now all these symptoms had been observed 
by Mrs. dapperton with a maternal, though 
it cannot be said with a disinterested solici- 
tude. She valued her position in her son's 
house, and though she was aware that she 
must resign it some day, and would do so 
contentedly to such a daughter-in-law as 
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Milly Newland, yet to be displaced by a 
girl without a shilling, and with all the 
discredit of the Wilverden connexion, was a 
prospect not endurable. She had frequently 
stated the advantages of a marriage into the 
Newland family so strongly to her son, that 
he had readily admitted them, and up to the 
present time had felt or fancied an admiration 
of the young lady who was so recommended. 
But now all seemed altered : he was no longer 
quiescent, but disposed to act for himself; and 
as Mrs. Clapperton watched him floundering 
in her net, she felt that he might any day 
break through and be free. The only chance 
seemed to be still to hold him tight by 
the hope of Miss Newland and her fortune. 
Jonas had his price, and if he could feel sure 
of her hand, he would, no doubt, prove himself 
a hero greater than Alexander, by gaining 
the victory over himself and his passion. 
But, in spite of all his mother's encourage- 
ment, his own hope of success in this quarter 
t was very slight. He told her, when she 
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tirged him to bolder measures of attack, that 
it was, " No go" ; '' He couldn't get at her, 
she laughed so." Then Mrs. Clapperton 
vchanged her ground, and showed him how 
these affairs were frequently arranged in 
high life by the parents, and spoke to him 
of a mariage de convenances the meaning of 
which she had to explain to him. Nothing 
but a few feelers, she said, had hitherto been 
jput out, but with Jonas's consent she would 
herself now make the proposal seriously to Mr. 
Newland. The offer on their side would be 
^ tempting one, an unencumbered estate of 
£8,000 a year. " And what did you tell me, 
J^onas, your nursings amount to ?" She gave 
him a winning smile and a little tap on his 
cheek as she asked this question, flattering 
him with the idea that he must be better 
-informed on this point than she was. '' Yes, 
I know; added to what your dear father saved, 
£70,000." Then came a sudden change to 
the pathetic. '' Oh, Jonas ! what he achieved 
was the result of a long consistent life of self- 
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denial and perseverance. He did not live 
in vain; he was never led away firom his 
purpose by any rash passion, poor dear man 1 
And, oh, Jonas ! have you the heart to 
throw away all this — ^position, lands, money 
— ^upon a — ^beggar ?" Mrs. Clapperton waa 
too much for her son. His passion for 
the time yielded to the stronger feeling of 
avarice, and he recoiled in dismay from 
the consequences of his imprudence thus 
graphically set before him. 

At this crisis, Mrs. Clapperton determined 
to press matters to a conclusion with him. 
Some information that she had picked up at 
Summerdown Rectory seemed favourable 
to her wishes. She had just called there to 
ascertain if Jonas, who had become less com-^ 
municative than formerly about the disposal 
of his time, still haunted the scene of his. 
fascination, and so it happened that she 
heard of Mr. Newland's return that very 
afternoon. She then determined to call 
upon him on the subject of Jonas's marriage 
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with his daughter, sanguine that the advan- 
tages she had to oflFer would meet with 
consideration from a man of such business- 
like habits. At all events, anything would 
be better than her present state of uncer- 
tainty. She looked upon Jonas as bewitched, 
and attributed all manner of evil designs to* 
poor innocent Alice. A spell had been cast 
upon her son, and Mrs. Clapperton flattered 
herself that she was the person to break it. 
Two centuries ago the witch would have 
been tried and burnt ; but the punishment 
now would be for her to hear " a bit of Mrs. 
Clapperton's mind." But, unfortimately, she 
could never get the opportunity of seeing 
her. Since the morning of her first intro- 
duction, whenever she called at the Rectory,. 
Alice had invariably slipped out of the room 
before she entered it. Where did she vanish 
to ? The discovery was soon made, that 
the enemy retired at exactly half-past twelve- 
to the Homestalls, and thither she must be 
pursued. There was a certain wild excite- 
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ment in the idea ; the place had long been 
forbidden ground, and it would be no small 
pleasure to Mrs. Clapperton to spy out the 
poverty of the land, and make her report 
thereupon. That dangerous old Wilverden, 
she knew, was absent, and Mrs. Hartley, 
"whom, from old associations, she did not wish 
1)0 encoimter, was confined, as she supposed, 
to her own room by illness. It would be a 
fair fight between Mrs. Clapperton herself 

« 

and Alice, and who could doubt the result ? 
She accordingly made up her mind ; she 
would drive over to New Lodge the following 
morning, and take the Homestalls on her way. 

When Mrs. Clapperton reached the Home- 
.stalls, she inquired for Miss Wilverden, 
expressing a particular desire to see her 
alone, — ^^Miss Alice Wilverden," she re- 
peated, to guard against any mistake. 

^^ She 's up-stairs in the ' lady's room,' " 
said Sarah. '^ This way, please ; " and off she 
started to show the way. Having just left 
her cooking, and being pressed for time, 
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she did not wait to answer any further 
questions that might be asked ; and Mrs. 
Clapperton had nothing to do but to follow 
her. 

Now, Mrs. Clapperton, as well as Mr. 
Newland, took notice of the wretched con- 
dition of the house, but with very different 
feelings. She regarded it with a malicious 
satisfaction. She felt the advantage of 
wealth over poverty, and her confidence in 
her superiority over the victim now within 
her reach was strengthened. But the con- 
trast between the desolation without and 
the taste and comfort within the apartment 
did not strike her so strongly, for her atten- 
tion was arrested by finding herself face to 
face with Mrs. Hartley. She would gladly 
have retreated, but Sarah had closed the door 
as soon as she had ushered her in ; and Mrs. 
Clapperton was not the person to confess the 
uneasiness which she felt. She therefore 
wriggled towards the invalid, exclaiming, 
with a smile far from pleasant, ^' Why, dear 
me, it 's Mrs. Hartley ! dear me, how wretched I 
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Iiow wretdied yoa are locJdng ! Poor thing, 
I ^loold not hare known yoa!" 

A$ >Ii^ Claqppeitcm entered^ Mrs. Hartley 
irsi$ i^^idining: cm her 8Q&, with her fauce 
towmids tlie door. Sie neither rose nor 
offend ho'hand^ hardy indining her head, as 
she pointed to a chair at the foot of the so&, 
tbeieby gaining the great adTantage of posi- 
tion, for the light fidl <m Mrs. Clapperton's 
&ce^ She had not lired in the world, and 
such a woild as hers, for nothing. 

'' What can the creature want here ?" was 
Hie question which she asked herself; but 
gave it utterance in measured words of cold 
formal civility, while she deliberately suf- 
Teyed her visitor from head to foot. She 
did not take the slightest notice of Mrs. 
Oapperton's indelicate remarks upon her 
appearance, nor of the bitterness implied in 
the pretence of expressing compassion, but 
brought her at once to the point. 

'^ To what do I owe the honour of this 
visit, Mrs. Clapperton?" 

Now this was a question which Mrs. Clap- 
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perton was not prepared to answer — indeed, 
she scarcely ever did answer a plain question 
plainly, but talked round about it. She had 
«ome, as we have said, with the intention of 
^ving Alice a bit of her mind, and of 
availing herself generally of such opportu- 
nities as might present themselves to insult 
or wound her. This was a proceeding to be 
effected in action rather than avowed in 
words, and Mrs. Clapperton would herself 
have shrunk from the naked truth that this 
was her object ; so she hesitated — ^hesitated 
just long enough for Mrs. Hartley to repeat 
her question in a more pointed form : — 

" Of course, Mrs. Clapperton, you have 
some particular reason for calling on me ?" 

"Yes, indeed," said Mrs. Clapperton, thus 
challenged. " A very, very particular reason ; 
but glad as I might have been, if circum- 
stances had not made it improper — impossible, 
I should say — to renew an acquaintance 
with one — ^with one, whom I once knew in 
the days, the unhappy days of her youth, — 
yet, Mrs. Hartley, I must be permitted to 
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say, that my business is not with you, but 
your sister." 

" I will inquire if she is in the house, '^ 
said Mrs. Hartley, as collectedly as if na 
offensive allusions had been made by her 
enemy. Instead of ringing, however, she 
rose and walked to the door. As she passed, 
Mrs. Clapperton remarked, as if to herself, 
but loud enough for every word to reach her 
car, " Poor thing, to think that she is reduced 
to this ! " Still she preserved her self-control, 
and prevented the pleasure of a triumph at 
her expense. Mrs. Clapperton began ta 
think that the old spirit of her antagonist 
had been broken by illness and misfortune, 
and might be insulted with impunity. But 
Mrs. Hartley knew how to fight her own 
battle. She had left the room, not to find 
her sister, but to warn Martha on no account 
whatever to let her enter the room till Mrs. 
Clapperton was gone. She knew that she 
had best take the management of that lady 
into her own hands, and with that intention 
returned immediately. 
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" My sister is not within, Mrs. Clapperton; 
but perhaps I may save you the necessity of 
a second visit, if you have no objection to 
communicate your business through me. My 
sister and I have no secrets." 

Oh, Mrs. Clapperton ! why don't you 
avail yourself of Alice's absence as a good 
reason for making a retreat ? Can't you see 
that the enemy is remaining inactive only 
to make you expose your own weak points, 
while Garrulity and Spite, twin traitors in 
your own camp, will lead you on into the 
fatal ambuscade that is being prepared for 
you? But we must descend to the plain 
prose of our narrative. 

" Thank you, Mrs. Hartley, for your offer ; 
but my business with your sister is of a nature 
so delicate — so painfully delicate, I may say 
— ^that I must confide it to her own ear." 

Mrs. Hartley said not a word. She felt 
sure that if she manifested no interest, she 
would have every word of this delicate 
business confided to herself. 
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" In most cases," Mrs. Clapperton imme- 
diately began again, " it would, no doubt, 
be proper and desirable to take an elder 
sister into confidence, and to correct the 
errors of the younger one through the 
medium of her affection and experience ; but 
when that elder sister, Mrs. Hartley, that 
elder sister herself, placed in circumstances 
of a kindred character, has been — unfor- 
tunate, — ^has been — ^to blame — " 

Mrs. Clapperton was watching Mrs. Hart- 
ley's countenance, to see what effect these 
gratuitous insults had upon her. Could she bear 
any more ? Yes, her tormentor thought she 
could, for she did not comprehend the danger 
of that ominous calm. But her opponent 
was at white hea, and burned steadily. Not a 
spark was emitted to show her indignation or 
to betray her hand. It is contrary to rule to use 
incongruous metaphors, otherwise we might 
say, that in her fiery wrath she was as cool as 
ice. The tormentor was deceived ; she thought 
^'she can bear a little more," and continued, — 
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" I would not unnecessarily hurt your 
feelings, Mrs. Hartley, by particularizing — 
you understand me, Mrs. Hartley?" 

" Perfectly," Mrs. Clapperton. 

Then Mrs. Clapperton repeated her blows 
deliberately. " In a general way, then, when 
that elder sister has herself been to blame, 
one cannot hope for any effectual co-opera- 
iion from such a quarter to save the younger 
one from shame, from sin, from ruin. Yes, 
Mrs. Hartley, my language may seem strong, 
but there are occasions when a mother's 
1»ngue must express the outraged feelings of 
ihe heart ; and when your sister, regardless 
of the situation to which she has been 
reduced, has not scrupled to use her artifices — : 
yes, to cast her baleftd spell over him whom 
I regard with a mother's solicitude — ^when an 
intended match, suitable on both sides, has 
been almost broken oflF — ^yes, Mrs. Hartley, 
only almost ^^^ she repeated, tauntingly, with 
a triumphant smile, — "in consequence of her 
wiles, — ^when my son Jonas — " 

"Jonas!" exclaimed Mrs. Hartley, with 
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surprise, as if distrusting her own ears. She 
had so fiilly expected to hear the naine» 
of Arthur Newland and Sophy Clapperton^ 
that for the first time she betrayed emotion. 
^^ Jonas!" 

^^Yes, Mrs. Hartley! Jonas, Jonas, my 
son Jonas!" screamed Mrs. Clapperton, not 
imderstanding why her son's name had been 
so repeated. ^^ You may well be surprised, 
if that 's what you mean, at the presumption, 
the effirontery of a girl without a shilling of 
her own — " 

Mrs. Hartley here interrupted her very 
quietly, by asking, — "Pray tell me, before 
you begin again, what on earth has my 
sister to do with Jonas Clapperton ?" 

^ ^ Do with him ? Why she has attempted to 
steal his heart away, not only from me, but 
from one also who I still hope may become 
my daughter-in-law." 

The temptation was too strong for Mrs, 
Hartley ; and, in her keen desire of having 
her revenge on her enemy, she betrayed what 
Alice had entrusted to her as a secret. 
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" Well, Mrs. Clapperton, I can aflFord to be 
generous, and relieve your wounded feelings. 
My sister is already engaged to be married." 

"Dear me!" exclaimed Mrs. Clapperton, 
somewhat taken aback. 

"Yes; you may make your mind easy 
on that point. But, in return for my com- 
fortable news, let me ask you one question. 
You have, I hear, once met my sister ; and, 
having done so, can you be so ignorant, so 
utterly ignorant of character, as to believe 
it possible that she could throw herself away 
on such an idiot as your son? Yes, Mrs. 
dlapperton, you can believe it, for you did 
the same thing yourself." 

"How dare you? I will go — I will go 
this instant." Then a sudden thought struck 
her. "I don't believe you — I don't believe 
a word of it. You are in league with your 
jsister to betray me." 

"Mrs. Clapperton, don't be so hasty, and 
I wiU tell you who it is." 

"Who is it?" 
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^^I wished to spare yoiir feelings, after 
the kind consideration you have shown to 
mine, but you force me to inflict another 
little domestic blow, and dispel a pleasant 
dream which I understand you have indulged 
in for your daughter. Miss Sophy Clapperton, 
Poor Sophy ! I am told she deserves better 
tilings than to be made a laughing-stock by 
your want of delicacy and common - sense, 
Mrs. Clapperton. My sister is engaged to 
Arthur Newland." 

Mrs. Clapperton stood, according to a com- 
mon country expression, ^^ dazed." Anger, 
malice, revenge, were, for the moment, 
absorbed in blank astonishment. She uttered 
but one word, but the tone and look which 
accompanied it quite satisfied Mrs. Hartley, 
She had her revenge. 

^^What!" 

^^ Shall I order your carriage now, Mrs. 
Clapperton ?" she asked, with the same cool- 
ness with which she had borne her antago- 
nist's insidts. Mrs. Clapperton was gasping. 
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She made a desperate eflfbrt to regain her 
position and have the last hit, but Mrs. 
Hartley was having her innings now, and 
meant to carry out her bat. " Shall I order 
your carriage now, Mrs. Clapperton?" 

" I will go at once," she said, as if about 
to leave the room, but she had still to receive 
her coup de grace. 

"Mrs. Clapperton, the last time you left 
this house, you were upset into a ditch. I 
don't think you have ever forgotten that. 
Perhaps you will remember this visit." 

Mrs. Clapperton tottered. She clenched 
her fist at her enemy, and hissed at her 
between her teeth. " You ! — " 

She had better have gone instead. Mrs. 
Hartley was still prepared with a parting 
shot. With a provoking little chuckle, a 
significant nod and merry voice, as if it 
were all capital fun, she said, — 

" Mind and tell the coachman to take care 
how he turns Clapperton Comer." 



CHAPTEB IV. 

When Mr. Xewland left the Homestalls, he 
felt neither happy nor comfortable. He had 
certainly gained his object nrnch more easily 
than he had expected^ but he had found 
himself completely deceived in his estimate 
of Alice's character, and was conscious that 
she who had given up everything, occupied 
a higher position than he did. He had gone 
prepared to influence her by pecuniary con- 
siderations, and had only been spared the 
necessity by an act of self-denial and a sense 
of honour scrupulous beyond expectation. 
Then he thought of that beautiful form and 
dignified bearing : how gladly would he 
have greeted such a woman as his daughter- 
in-law under other circumstances ! Besides, 
Mr. Newland was a man of a kindly heart, 
and a pang shot through it whenever he 
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recalled the expression of pain which he had 
•observed on that young lovely face. He 
•couldn't rid his mind of it. The tone of her 
voice also, — ^her words, so few, and spoken 
i;o the point, — the unflinching truthftdness 
with which she had recognized her own 
-circumstances, without an attempt to evade 
or modify them, — lastly, the firm decision 
with which she had stated and maintained 
iier position, and brought the conversation 
to a close, — all these things affected his mind 
with a feeling that if he had discharged a 
•duty, he had also performed a very ungracious 
task. But how about Arthur's feelings in 
respect of what he had done ? Though he 
had openly expressed his determination to 
oppose the engagement in every way he 
oould, still had he not stolen a march upon 
him, or would not Arthur at least think so ? 
Would it not have been more in accordance 
with the good understanding that had always 
-existed between them hitherto, if he had 
iold him beforehand that U© intended to pay 
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this visit ? The news of the abrupt termina-^ 
tion of his hopes would now burst upon his 
son like a thunder-dap, either from Alica 
or himself. Then, Mr. Newland tried to re- 
assure himself by the argument that his duty 
as a father was plain : the marriage was one 
that could not be seriously entertained for a 
moment, and, therefore, the sooner stopped 
the better. . With these conflicting feelings, 
he thought that before he returned home 
he would call at the Rectory, and have a 
confidential chat with his safe friend, Mr. 
Lennard, — a steady, practical man, he said to 
himself, without a grain of romance in him. 
With the responsibility of children of his 
own, he, at least, will enter into my feel- 
ings, and see the reason of the thing. So 
Mr. Newland, wise man though he was, did 
what most of us do — sought advice where it 
would most probably be what he wished ; 
but he was doomed to be disappointed. 

There had already been an imanimous- 
council held at the Rectory, with Mr. 
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Lennard in the chair, on the very subject 
which now brought him there; and if he 
could have known the result of it, he would 
have deferred his own visit. Arthur and 
Milly had called there immediately after 
breakfast, expecting to find Alice, as usual, 
and desiring to communicate to her, with 
as little discouragement as possible, their 
father's unfavourable opinion. But Alice, 
as we know, was otherwise engaged, hearing 
their news in a much more painful way. 
Disappointed in their expectation, they had 
called Mr. and Mrs. Lennard to their aid. 
Now, though the engagement was supposed 
still to be a profoimd secret, yet, as we have 
seen, both the rector and his wife were 
aware, of it; indeed, MUly herself had told 
Mrs. Lennard the day before, in the strictest 
confidence, and Mrs. Lennard had told her 
husband, as it was her bounden duty to have* 
no secrets apart from him ; and Mr. Lennard 
had laughed, saying he believed half the 
parish knew what was coming a week ago, as- 
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irdl as if dier had heazd the dedaration made. 
The soranls at the Bectanr had told the 
servants at New Lodse. with ^'Groodness 
gracious me ! don^t say that I told yon of it, 
but Mr. Arthur is soft upon Miss Wilverden ! " 
*• And onlv vesteidav/' he continued, " as 
I passed that rc^ne Jerry's wigwam, Mrs. 
Sprat said; with a significant smile, ^Your 
reyerence, so Mr. Arthur does walk with 
Miss Wilverden, and she does look like an 
angel.' Well," added the Rector, "what 
^ place it is ! I have been here twenty-four 
years, and I have never known a secret of 
the kind two days' old. But I doubt 
whether the report has got into the neigh- 
bourhood, for my sister certainly knew no- 
thing about it when she was here yesterday." 
It will be seen, therefore, that there was no 
need for Arthur to say much to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lennard of the position in which he stood; 
still it was a comfort to him to have their 
►sympathy, and, it might be, co-operation in 
influencing his father's mind, should the 
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opportunity arise. But what, they all asked, 
could have kept Alice away on a morning 
when she had so much to hear ? 

" Can it be," suggested Mr. Lennard, ^^that 
your father has already communicated with 
her himself, or seen her ?" 

"No," said Arthur, "that's not like 
him. He woiild tell me plainly what ho 
meant to do, and then do it. He 
would never act in the dark. If he has 
called himself, I shoidd augur favourably 
from it, believing that he will have done so 
from a generous desire of judging for himself 
before he drivesmatters to extremities with us. 
And if he only becomes well acquainted with 
Alice, I have hopes that he will be satisfied." 

It was now about half-past eleven ; and as 
there was no longer any chance of Alice 
coming, Arthur and Milly returned to New 
Lodge, while the rector and his wife remained 
in the library discussing the state of affairs. 

"Of course," remarked Mrs. Lennard^. 
" his father will eventually give way." 
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" I am not so sure of that. Youknow that 
If ewland, capital fellow as he is, is what our 
people call 'set.^ No, my dear, I do not 
exactly mean obstinate, but firm to his pur- 
pose ; and if he has taken it into his head 
that it is his duty to oppose the marriage, 
he will shut out his feelings altogether, and, 
I am afi^d, will not listen to argument.^' 

" It would be very shocking," said Mrs. 
Lennard. " I guess that Arthur has a spirit 
of his own, though it has never been tried 
yet. And as for Alice, she is just the girl to 
die of a broken heart. She would keep her 
grief all to herself, and you know what that 
means. In her way, also, she is firm to her 
purpose; but then she takes nothing up 
inconsiderately. I heard a trait of her 
character yesterday fi:om Milly. I had cer- 
tainly felt that Alice might — I should almost 
say ought — ^to have given me her confidence, 
after all that has passed here, — ^I rather 
expected it, I confess ; but Milly told me 
that there was an understanding between her 
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and Arthur that no one should be told of it 
•except their sisters till his father's feelings 
were known ; and Milly said, while you have 
been making me perjure myself, you would 
not make Alice break her promise though 
you stretched her on the rack." 

"I am not sure, my dear, that Newland 
won't think too much has passed here, and 
be put out that you have helped to make the 
match." 

" I help to make the match ! What non- 
sense you are talking!" remonstrated his 
wife. ^^ Why, you have encouraged them 
quite as much as I have." 

"Well, well," said the rector, laughing, 
" we are both in for it then, and so we shall 
fight him two to one. But I only hope that 
the course of this love affair may not be 
rudely interrupted." 

He was then proposing that they shoidd 
walk over that afternoon to New Lodge, and 
call, when Mr. Newland was himself an- 
noimced. Mrs. Lennard having duties on 
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lier hands, left the library before he entered,, 
and their visitor was glad to find that he 
had his safe man all to himself. 

Mr. Newland at once turned the conver- 
sation upon his son's engagement, and the 
anxiety, the first anxiety he had ever 
experienced, on his return home, with which 
he regarded it. To his surprise and dis- 
appointment, he found that his Mend took a 
very diflferent view of the matter, and urged 
Alice's excellence as a set-off against the 
disadvantage of the alliance. 

Mr. Newland, on the other hand, main- 
tained that such a connexion would drag 
Arthur down, and hang like lead on the 
wings of his ambition, at his very entrance 
into active life, to say nothing of the daily 
annoyance of having to regard such a 
neighbour as Wilverden in the light of a 
relation ; and then he said, testily, " Look at 
his other daughter, Mrs. Hartley ; why, bless 
my heart, they say she made love to my 
gamekeeper ! " 
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Mr. Lennard met all these objections as 
he best could. He could not help admitting 
the oft-repeated drawback of the Squire him- 
self ; but his habits, he argued, would not 
bring him into contact with his friend. He 
might try to levy black mail from him in 
one shape or another, but he thought some 
arrangement might easily be made to meet 
that dijGficulty. He knew that Mrs. Lewson 
already forwarded sums of money which 
would amply suffice for all his necessary 
requirements. As for Alice being a clog 
upon his son's prospects, no one who knew 
her could believe that. She was the very 
person to stimidate a man to work for 
position or fame. Lastly, as to the poor 
invalid sister, he said, ^^ You know, Newland, 
that I have never believed a tithe of the 
wicked gossip that has been uttered about 
her. I have had such strong reason to believe 
the contrary from young Hajrfield and his 
mother, so far as this place is concerned; 
and I hear that the impression of the set in 
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which her husband Kved, bad as they are, is, 
that she never compromised herself; and, if 
so, more credit to her than to those who 
have never been placed in her circum- 
stances.'' 

Then Mr. Newland fell back upon his old 
theory of a taint in the blood, as he called 
it, — insanity, disease, or profligacy ; whichever 
it happens to be, he said, it will break out 
with the occasion. Prong it out, and it will 
come back again. This was a subject that 
Mr. Lennard always tried to avoid. He 
used to say, that it was entirely above him, 
and belonged more to the province of meta- 
physicians than to country parsons. He 
was himself convinced that we are all quite 
bad enough by nature, and that the character 
of the soil was proved by the weeds which 
sprung up in it, if it were left uncultivated ; 
the ameliorating influence of education, and, 
he added, gravely, an influence still higher, 
stronger, and better, is wanted to preserve 
the mind from evil, and correct it when it 
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goes astray ; but whether a greater amount 
of this peccability is transmitted to pos- 
terity in one family more than another, or 
whether a habit of sin contracted by parents 
ontails a greater amomit of moral evil to be 
lianded down, like physical, he could not 
venture to pronounce. He knew, definitely, 
from his own experience, there were many 
instances to support either view of the 
-subject. He had seen the children of good 
parents turn out ill, and of bad ones, well. 
Besides, he said to Mr. Newland, in this 
particular case, there are the different 
<5haracters of either parent to be weighed 
one against the other. If Wilverden is bad, 
his wife was excellent; and one thing he 
ooidd assert with confidence, that Alice took 
after the mother's character, as pure and 
good a woman as ever suffered firom the 
misdoings of others. 

Mr. Newland did not derive much con- 
solation from these opinions of his friend. 
The worst, however, was to come. Wlien 
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Mr. Lennard saw that his intention to oppose 
his son's wishes was unshaken, he said very 
earnestly, "Well, Newland, don't, at all 
events, be in a hurry. See Alice first, and 
judge for yourself, before you take a step 
which may seriously aflFect your son and 
interrupt your mutual good feeling." 

Then he heard, to his consternation, that 
his own surmise, though removed by what 
Arthur Newland had said of his father's 
dealings, was true, and that his friend had 
visited Alice. 

"If I were in your place, Newland, I 
should take the very earliest opportunity ta 
tell Arthur myself what I had done ; I mean^ 
before he can hear it from any one else." 

" Of course I shall do so. But why do you 
speak so pointedly ?" 

" To tell you the truth, I feel very uneasy 
about the way in which Arthur will take 
what you have done." Then he told him 
all that had passed on the subject at the 
Rectory previous to his arrival ; Arthur's- 
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xemark upon his father's usual frankness, 
.and the inference he had drawn from it. 

Mr. Newland felt still more uncomfortable, 
a little touchy too, that a shadow of suspicion 
should be cast on any transaction in which 
he was concerned. ^^Lennard," hesaid, ^^my 
^on can have no right to feel hurt. He has 
had due warning. I told him distinctly I 
should oppose him in every possible way. 
He could not suppose that I should consult 
him how I was most effectually to do it." 

*^I am not now questioning what you 
have done, Newland; but only telling you 
of the way in which your son may view it, 
in order to guard against unpleasant feeling. 
JBEe is naturally sensitive on the point." 

So Mr. Newland returned home thoroughly 
dissatisfied. Being weary and hungry, he 
^went into the dining-room, expecting to find 
his party at luncheon ; but finding no one 
^here, he sought them in the drawing-room. 
As he was again disappointed, he sat down 
to rest himself, feeling sure that they would 
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soon join him, when the door wsis opened, 
and the servant announced " Mrs. Clap-^ 
perton." 

" Dear me," she said, " is it really you, 
Mr. Newland ! How do you do ? How for- 
tunate I am to find you, and alone ! " She 
had looked nervously round thq room, and 
ascertained, to her relief, that neither Mrs, 
Newland nor Milly wsis there; but Mr. New- 
land groaned. " I have come over, Mr. 
Newland, purposely to see you on a little 
business, hoping to have your advice and 
sjnnpathy ; but I have just been so surprised 
on my way here by such an unexpected piece 
of news — yes, so totally unexpected — that it 
quite upset me ; and if I had not been 
informed by a person nearly related to one 
of the parties concerned, I could not have 
credited it, there are, at first sight, so many 
circumstances that would seem to render the 
wisdom of the step questionable ; but if it be 
true, I hope, as an old Mend, it may still be 
a matter for congratulation. Yes, I hope^ 
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Mr. Newland, that in an aflfair so full of 
anxiety, your son may not have chosen 
amiss." 

Mr. Newland writhed under an infliction 
which he was determined should not be a 
long one. 

" Mrs. Clapperton, people very often talk 
about what they know nothing at all of. I 
see somebody has been doing so to you. We 
had best use our time to better advantage, 
Mrs. Clapperton, and proceed to business. 
I understood you to say that you want my 
advice. Let me know how I can serve you." 

" Oh, Mr. Newland, you are very kind !. 
Yes, I repeat, I do want your advice, and, I 
hope I may add, co-operation. You must 
be aware, Mr. Newland, that the position 
and wealth of my son, his imencumbered 
estate of £8,000 a year, and more than 
£70,000 in money, the joint savings of the 
late Mr. Clapperton and my dear son, form 
a subject of solicitude, which presses heavily 
on my feelings." 
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^^Well, Mrs. Clapperton; you know, a 
fair investment, with good security — " 

" Oh, yes ! Mr. Newland, it is not on that 
score — ^no, my son's prudence is most exem- 
plary ; but he is now of an age when — " 
and Mrs. Clapperton drew a little closer to 
Mr. Newland, spoke in a rather lower tone, 
and looked a great deal more insinuatingly 
— "when that prudence may safely allow 
the aflfections to be fixed on an object 
suitable to share with him the possessions 
which — ^" 

Here Mr. Newland pursed up his mouth, 
with a very droll expression, and interrupted 
her, — "My dear Mrs. Clapperton, you have 
got quite out of my line. I leave all this 
sort of thing to the ladies. Holloa! here 
comes Miss Milly just in time. Talk to her 
about it, Mrs. Clapperton. Here, Milly, my 
dear, Mrs. Clapperton wants some conver- 
sation that requires great consideration. I 
must leave it in your hands." 

He interchanged a glance with Milly fiill, 
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^ven in his present trouble, of malicious fan, 
— ^it was easy to see whence Milly inherited 
hers, in spite of her father's usual gravity ; 
and Milly sat down on the chair that her 
father had left, as serious as if she were a 
physician about to be consulted by an anxious 
(patient. 

"Now, Mrs. Clapperton, if you please, I 
.am quite ready." The little hypocrite! as 
if she did not know that she was the person 
in whom Mrs. Clapperton was so deeply 
interested ! 

"My dear!" began that lady, "I have, 
indeed, been wishing so very much to have 
a little confidential chat with you on a sub- 
ject which I have already opened to your 
papa, and I am sure that the manner in 
which he has just referred me to yourself 
makes me feel grateful that he, at least, is not 
unfriendly to my project. It is a project 
nearest to a mother's heart — the marriage of 
jny dear son Jonas." 

"Ah!" exclaimed the little quiz, with a 
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knowing look at Mrs. Glapperton, — " I 
thought he was in love. I was sure of it." 

"Yes, my dear! I am glad it has not 
escaped your observation. That, at least, 
shows that you feel a kind interest in what 
belongs to Jonas. I am only anxious that 
the feelings which he entertains may be 
reciprocal." 

" It would be very nice for him," observed 
Milly ; and then she threw in a philosophical 
reflection on the subject; "but you know, 
Mrs. Glapperton, the course of true love does, 
not always run smooth. There are gene- 
rally some difficulties, as we must always^ 
expect, in this life, you know." 

" Oh, yes ; don't suppose that I expect 
too much. Hearts vary so much. If his 
love is not fiilly reciprocated at first, yet I 
think that the domestic habits of my son — 
his innocent occupations, his aversion from 
all dangerous companions of his own age, 
added, as I told your dear papa, to his 
position, and an unencumbered landed estate^ 
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of £8,000 a year and upwards of £70,000 
invested in Government securities" — (Ohl 
thought Milly, that 's my price, is it ?)— *^ all 
these advantages hold out a prospect of 
happiness which is not attainable every 
day. With such a prospect, I do think that 
a marriage might lead to mutual esteem, and 
mutual esteem to attachment, and attachment 
ultimately to love." 

^^But in such arrangements," observed 
Milly, "I thought that love ought to come 
first instead of last. You seem to begin the 
alphabet with Zed instead of w4." 

" What a droll remark ; but you are always 
so funny," said Mrs. Clapperton. ^^ Practical 
life, my dear, is very different from senti- 
ment and poetry. They won't spread bread 
with butter, as my dear departed husband 
used to say. I have known many, many 
happy marriages, where all the arrangements 
have come first and the love afterwards — 
indeed, where the^ feelings of the young^ 
people were not consulted at all — ^where there 
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was no love on either side ; but, in this case, 
there is a strong feeling on one side, — ^the 
masculine side, shall I call it?" — and Mrs. 
•Clapperton tittered, — " for Jonas has opened 
his heart to me." 

" But, Mrs. Clapperton, why doesn't he 
open it to the yoimg lady herself?" 

Was this an invitation ? !Mxs. Clapperton 
thought it was, Milly asked the question so 
dimply. She drew nearer, and began to feel 
^nd look quite maternally. 

"You see, my dear, Jonas is of a very 
retiring — I may say, bashful disposition ; and 
though he can appreciate a buoyancy of 
spirits and sprightliness of manners, yet they 
make him a little shy — ^well, well, a little 
:afraid of you, my dear." 

"Of me!" exclaimed Milly, with a start 
of surprise. " Oh, Mrs. Clapperton ! how you 
irighten me ! Do you mean that your son 
is thinking of me ?" 

"Of course I meant you, my dear; who 
olse could I mean ? Jonas and I have always 
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clttng to the fond hope that his long and 
patient love might some day be rewarded." 

" Oh, Mrs. Clapperton ! I am afraid you do 
not know yonr son so well as I do. I am 
afraid that he is a very naughty man, a gay 
deceiver, — indeed I do. Once upon a time I 
did think that he regarded me with interest, 
but latterly I have watched him, and I 
know that his admiration is fixed elsewhere. 
Heigho ! it 's always my fate to have a rival ; 
but I forgave him magnanimously, and 
wished him all happiness. But here comes 
mamma. Oh, mamma, dear!" said Milly, 
imitating her father's policy, and handing 
Mrs. Clapperton over to the next comer, 
*^ Mrs. Clapperton has something so very 
important to say to you, that I had best 
leave you alone with her." 

Away ran Milly to find her father, to 
scold him for playing her such a trick, 
and then amuse him with the manner in 
which she had played it off on her dear 
practical mamma, who was always too 
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guarded to be taken in by her giddy 
-daughter. 

Now, Mrs. Newland did pique herself, and 
not without reason, on being a plain, practical 
woman. She was kind and hearty too, with 
a loud cheery voice, that never whispered, 
but let all the world hear what she said, as if 
she were not ashamed of anybody or any- 
thing. Mrs. Clapperton never felt at her 
ease with her, she was so straightforward 
and decided. There was no creeping into 
her pocket, no fidghteniag her about what 
people might .be saying or thinking, no 
bamboozling her with words without end, 
no stinging her with innuendoes ; therefore, 
Mrs. Clapperton always felt at a disadvantage 
with Mrs. Newland, for she was obliged to 
undress her intentions, and to show them 
naked. Moreover, Mrs. Clapperton laboured 
under another disadvantage on this occasion, 
for there sat Mrs. Newland on the very same 
chair, to hear the very same story as her 
husband and daughter ; and it is rather dis- 
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lieartening to have to repeat the same thing 
three times over, with the unpleasant con- 
aciousness that hope is growing less and less. 
Stilly Mrs. Clapperton did pluck up the 
courage to go on. 

" Well, Mrs Clapperton, what is it ? " asked 
plain-spoken Mrs. Newland, as soon as they 
had exchanged greetings. 

*^ Why, my dear Mrs. Newland, hearing 
that Mr. Newland had returned, I came to 
make a proposal which I have long intended, 
and which I think may be for the mutual 
advantage of our families. I mean the — 
yes, I know you like plain words, Mrs. 
Newland — ^the marriage of my son Jonas 
with your daughter. His position, and an 
unencumbered — " 

" Stop, Mrs. Clapperton," abruptly inter- 
posed Mrs. Newland ; " I do like plain words, 
and I think they will serve us best in this 
matter. We are old Mends and neighbours, 
and it is best that there should be a clear 
imderstanding between us. I confess I have 
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heard something before of this, but it seemed 
mere gossip, or I would have told you what 
I tell you now. You had best not trouble- 
yourself about it any more. My Milly will 
only amuse herself at your, expense. She 
has no inclination whatever towards your 
son, and never will have. I know her well 
enough. Mr. Jonas will be better employed 
in looking out for some more suitable partner 
elsewhere. And now, Mrs. Clapperton, you 
are fatigued and worn to-day. There is 
luncheon in the next room, come and refresh 
yourself. No ! Then I shall order some 
wine and sandwiches here, and take my 
luncheon with you, for I am sure you require 
something." 

Mrs. Newland had seldom made such a 
long speech, and it answered its purpose. 
Mrs. Clapperton returned home that afternoon 
with a clear understanding that her marriage 
scheme was hopeless, and dead-beat in mind 
and body. She could not disguise the failure 
of her mission from her son. The next 
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morning he appeared more self-willed and 
troublesome than ever. Before the day was 
over he had emancipated himself from the 
maternal control. He thought that he could 
manage his own aflEairs with more benefit to 
himself. We shall see subsequently what his 
management was, and what it led to. 
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CHAPTER V. 

On his way home from the Rectory, Arthur 
Newland had more than once reverted 
uneasily to Mr. Lennard's remark, suggesting 
that his father might have called on Alice 
and expressed his objection ; for neither he 
nor Milly could account for Alice's absence, 
unless some inopportune circumstance had 
detained her at home. On reaching New 
Lodge, therefore, he at once inquired for his 
father. Not finding him in the house, he 
sauntered about the grounds with the hope 
of meeting him, and on reaching the stable- 
yard, inquired of one of the grooms if he had 
seen him. 

" Yes, sir ; it may be three hom'S ago I saw 
master going down to the upper Hammer- 
pond." 
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'' The upper Hammer-pond ! " Arthur 
repeated, more by way of reflection to 
Tiimself than asking for confirmation of the 
statement. 

^^Yes, sir," said the groom; and then 
volunteered the additional remark, — ^^ I think, 
^ir, that master 's gone to the Homestalls, for 
I carried a note there for him last night," 

In spite of what he had said to Mr. Len- 
nard about his father's openness, a misgiving 
<5rossed his mind. Can he have tried to 
influence that sensitive and honourable girl 
by raising scruples! There was another 
<5ircumstance also, trifling in itself, that vexed 
him. He fancied that the groom had accom- 
panied his information with a look that meant 
more than his words. A suspicion struck 
him, in consequence, not that the servants 
had a knowledge of his attachment, — for what 
did he care if his happiness were known to 
all the world? — ^but that they already knew of 
the difference between his father and himself 
respecting it. It did not occur to him that 
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if the one circumstance were known, the* 
other would ahnost of necessity be assumed. 
It could hardly be otherwise at New Lodge ; 
for if servants generally know pretty well 
the affairs and even feelings of the families^ 
in which they live, those of Mr. Newland's- 
household were not likely to be behind-hand 
in this respect. There was an easy, friendly 
feeling pervading all its inmates, from the 
highest to the lowest; and as the servants'" 
interests were always considered by the 
master and mistress, they, in turn, identified 
themselves with those of the family — in 
nothing more than in their views of the 
superiority of the Newlands over the Wilver- 
dens. Just in proportion as they regarded 
New Lodge as the most favoured spot in the 
county, so they looked down upon the Home- 
stalls and everything belonging to it. The 
consequence was, the establishment had been 
somewhat scandalized when they first heard 
it whispered that their young master had let 
himself down, as they thought, by his love 
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for Alice. They had been accustomed to 
talk of him as likely to marry nothing less 
than an earl's daughter ; and then to think 
that he should be satisfied with the daughter 
^f old Wilverden ! They had been sure that 
when Mr. Newland returned he would not 
^tand that. So thought and spoke the Upper 
House, assembled in the housekeeper's room ; 
^ so unanimously voted the Lower House, in the 
servants' hall. All except John Hayfield, — 
gentleman John, as he was called ; he always 
spoke up for the young ladies, though he did 
not spare the Squire. All this speculation 
ivas natural on their part. They could hardly 
help indulging in it. But Arthur Newland, 
in his present mood, was not disposed to make 
any allowance for such meddling with his 
affairs. Love is a sensitive plant, and shrinks 
from the touch of vulgar hands ; and he now 
felt seriously annoyed at the man's signi- 
ficant look, or rather at the knowledge which 
it impKed. ^^ A groom like that knows more 
of my father's movements than I do. The 
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fellow evidently knows why he has gone ta 
the Homestalls, and so, good-bye to all deli- 
cacy ; and our diilerence is already the talk 
of the stable-yard." 

Mr. Lennard was right. It would have 
been the better and wiser course if Mr. 
Newland had himself informed his son of his 
intention, and not left him to learn it from 
any chance informant. 

It was under these feelings that Arthur 
determined to seek an interview with AKce 
at the Homestalls. His present state of un- 
certainty was intolerable: he must learn 
how matters really stood. If his father could 
have influenced her by threatening to with- 
draw his favour and fortune from his son, 
he would assure her how ready he was to 
incur all this, or worse, for her sake; and 
that though the marriage might thus be de- 
layed, he had good hopes of ultimate success. 
But he did not believe that his father would 
persist in his opposition. His mother, Milly^ 
the Lennards, — all, indeed, who knew Alice, 
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— agreed in admiration of his choice, and 
sooner or later his father, too, would over- 
come his prejudices. At all events, he was 
himself true to Alice, and she had only to 
remain true to him ; for much as he loved 
his father, yet this was the one point on 
which a man must judge for himself. Then, 
as he recalled his father's character and affec- 
tion, he began to think that he had been 
too hasty in his conclusions. " Perhaps, after 
all, as I suggested to Mr. Lennard, my father 
has seen Alice only that he might form his 
own estimate of her.'' It was but fair to 
hope so, and he might find Alice relieved 
from her anxiety, and ready to receive him 
without scruple. Under the feeling of this 
fresh hope, he hurried on along by Jerry's 
cottage, and then — ^no, he would not take 
the common path to the Homestalls, but 
retrace the one he had followed with her 
only two days before^ which led to the Devil's 
Staircase, and so across the strip of waste 
land that ran up to the terrace. 
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There — ^yes, there was no doubt of it — ^he 
saw AKce herself walking hurriedly up and 
down, and in a minute more he was with 
her, — ^with her, but only to learn the deter- 
mination which Alice had made, and to find 
that it was beyond his power to shake it. 

'' Alice," he said, in the bitterness of his^ 
heart, " my father has behaved badly to us 
both. He has taken advantage of your better 
feelings — ^your scruples, and has cheated us 
of our hope. If you had been less honour- 
able and sensitive, he could never have 
gained his purpose this way." 

" Arthur, don't speak so. It is hard, very 
hard, but your father did not behave un- 
kindly. He felt for us very much — I saw he 
did. But there is too much truth in what 
he says, though you cannot see it in the 
same way he does." 

" No, and I never shall. He is simply 
making the innocent suffer for the guilty." 

^^ Arthur, it can't be otherwise; I am 
bound up with the circumstances of my 
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family. But don't quarrel with your father, 
Arthur. You have told me how kind he 
has always been to you. If I am left to 
think that I have stood between you and 
him, I shall indeed be wretched — ^wretched 
beyond what I need be." 

^^But, Alice, why should your actions be 
influenced by him? He has no' claim on 
you, — ^he is my father, not yours. Why 
should you scruple to be my wife, if I 
undertake to provide for you independently 
•of him? Alice, I will wait patiently for 
years, if you will only give me this hope. 
I shan't quarrel with my father, but I am 
in a position to act for myself: understand, 
dearest, you will look to me, not to him." 

"Arthur, Arthur, you won't understand 
me. I cannot enter a family where I shall 
be regarded as he will regard me. I know 
:from his own lips what he really feels." 

" That is only a false pride of yours, Alice. 
Your love should be stronger than that. I 
feel that I can give up everything for you." 
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"No, Arthur, it's not altogether pride; but 
I feel I have no right, placed as I am, to 
do this against your father's will. I will 
never be the cause of a misunderstandings 
perho-ps of life-long ill feeling, between you 
and him. Don't press it on me any more^ 
dearest Arthur ; I can't bear it." 

"If there be really any chance of a mis- 
understanding between us, it already exists ; 
the only hope of removing it would be our 
marriage, with the certainty that my father 
will become reconciled to it in time. If I love 
you, I can never regard him as I have done." 

" You make me more miserable than I 
can say. You make me feel that I am very, 
very much to blame, more than any one else. 
You were all going on so happily together 
till I came. But I 've been thinking only of 
myself, — I let you go on. Oh, Arthur! I 
have been very selfish. I came to share my 
sister's trouble, and all the sadness of our 
home, and I have been only too, too happy. 
I ought to have realized my position sooneiv 
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for your sake. I had no business to involve 
others in our disgrace." 

It was in vain that Arthur strove, by 
every argument he could urge, and every 
feeling he could express, to change Alice's 
view and purpose. Over and over again 
did he travel the same ground, with the same 
result. Time was passing, and Alice felt 
that she must go to her sister. The parting 
must come. 

'' I must leave you now — indeed, indeed I 
must." 

'' Alice, only say it is not for ever, and I 
will be content. Only speak that one word 
of hope, dearest, — don't leave me utterly 
without a hope ! " 

" I cannot go back jfrom what I have said. 
I cannot make a promise which I know can 
never come to pass. Oh, Arthur! I have 
pledged my word to your father, and I 
know I did right." 

They were standing together, clasping 
each other's hands, — ^Alice, with her eyes- 
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cast down, not daring to meet his ; Arthur 
gazing intently upon her face, as if to 
impress the image of it for ever on Ids 
mind. 

^' Alice," he said, '^ you will, at least, accept 
this ring as a token of our love. It will be 
-a comfort to me to think that you do not 
forget me. I bought it, expecting — " Then 
he broke down, and Alice let him have his 
wish. She had not the heart to utter the 
refusal that was on her tongue. 

" I shall never forget you, Arthur ; in one 
sense I am yours, and yours only, for ever. 
I shall always remember what has passed 
between us as my greatest happiness ; but 
that must be all. Arthur, you must go now. 
But one thing you won't refuse me first — do 
not be angry witli your father." 

He made no answer. His heart was full 
of his wrong, and he knew well he could 
not forget or forgive it. 

"You will grant me this one fovour, 
Arthur? I shall" — she was about to sav. 
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^^love you better"; but she added, — ^^be 
happier if you will." 

'^I shall be leaving home to-morrow," he 
replied, evading her request, "perhaps for 
a long time : I shall have nothing to keep 
me here now." 

"But you will not part in anger from 
your father ? Arthur, dearest Arthur, promise 
me this one favour, for the sake of all our 
love." As he hesitated, she looked up with 
painftd earnestness in his face, grace pleading 
against wrath. "Arthur, you won't refuse 
me this one thing ! " 

" Well," he replied,' " I will not." 

" God bless you for that !" Their lips met 
for the last time, and then Alice was the one- 
to tear herself away. " God bless you! I 
must go to my sister." 

It was not a pleasant task for Mr. New- 
land, when he was alone with his son that 
evening, to inform him of his interview with 
Alice. It was still less pleasant to find that 
his information had been anticipated, and 
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ihat even the tardy grace of communicating 
what he had done was lost. 

^^Iwas at the Homestalls this morning, 
Arthur," Mr. Newland had said, soon after 
the ladies had left the room. 

" I know it already," his son replied. '' I 
heard from Matthew, when I was at the 
.stables this morning, that you were gone 
there." 

Mr. Newland, perceiving from the tone in 
which the words were uttered, that a reproval 
was implied, said kindly, — 

^^ Well, well, Arthur, I had, perhaps, best 
have told you of my intention ; but I have 
my own ways of doing business, you know, 
And you must bear with me in that. I only 
wish that the business itself were not so 
painftd. I wish it were not, for your sake ; 
and I can truly say, since I have seen her, I 
wish so for Miss Wilverden's sake." 

Mr. Newland paused; but as Arthur made 
no remark, he continued, — ^^When I saw 
Miss Wilverden, she admitted, in a way most 
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lionourable to herself, and for which I cannot 
speak too highly of her, that, under the 
<;ircumstances of her family, a marriage is 
impossible." 

"Impossible!" observed his son, "only 
because you have made those circumstances 
an insuperable objection to her admission 
into our family. I ought to tell you that I 
have seen Alice myself, and heard all that 
passed between you. If she had been less 
scrupulous, she might have been my wife. I 
lose her because she is really worthy of my 
love." 

He spoke bitterly. It could not be other- 
wise. 

"Arthur," said his father, affectionately, 
" I have acted, as I believe, for the best. I 
am certain happiness could never spring out 
of such a connexion. You must, heavy as 
your disappointment is, and I feel it deeply, 
give me credit for my affection to you, and for 
my belief that lam only discharging a duty." 

^ ' I have never questioned either ; but, never- 
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theless, my happiness is destroyed by them^ 
Your seeing and influencing Alice is harder 
than if you had cut me off from my expec-^ 
tations. If that had been all, I should still 
have had a hope left me. I might then have 
relied on my own exertions to gain a position 
for her some day as my wife. But now 
she will not listen to me. It is too hard ! " 

There was no use in prolonging the con^ 
versation, and they were both aware of it. 
After a considerable pause, they rose to leave? 
the room, when Arthur said, — 

'' I shall be leaving for town to-morrow 
morning." 

" For town ? What, on your way to the- 
Continent?" 

^^ No ; I have given up all idea of that. I 
shall go back to my chambers and work." 

^^Work! you had much best have your 
holiday first. It will do you good, and you 
have still plenty of time." 

But Arthur adhered to his intention. 

^^ I shall start early," he said. 
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"Well, Arthur, you will be down again 
before very long." He looked imploringly 
in his face, the father's heart was yearning 
towards his son, and he had his share of grief; 
but he got no answer. Then he said, "I 
shall be in London myself from time to time, 
but I mean to take a long spell at home for 
the present. There is the purchase of these" 
— ^he was going to say, " Wilverden lands," 
but checked himself at the now forbidden 
words. "Well, my boy, we have had" — 
his hand was on his son's shoulder, and he 
spoke with a moist eye and quivering lip — 
"we have had our first — trouble, Arthur. 
Well, well, it must not divide us; no, we 
have loved each other too well for that. 
There, God bless you !" 

So they shook hands, and parted as on the 
evening before, — ^Arthur to join his mother 
and sister in the drawing-room, while Mr. 
Newland again retired to his library. 
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CHAPTER VL 

The long-expected sale of the Homestalls, 
with the remaining portion of the Wilverden 
estates, took place the week after the return 
of Mr. Newland. It had been on and off so 
£pequently, that few believed it would really 
come to pass, but that some arrangement 
would still be made by the mortgagees 
enabling the old Squire to retain possession 
of the house during his life. This idea had 
been strengthened by the fact that John 
Borden had lately been employed on repairs 
there. 

Mr. Newland, however, had no doubt 
whatever on the subject, in consequence of 
information received from his solicitor ; and 
the anxiety with which he had always looked 
forward to the purchase had been much 
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increased by recent events. Not that he 
anticipated the possession of the estate with 
the same pleasure as formerly, for his family 
no longer sympathized with his feelings when 
he mentioned it. Though it had hitherto 
been a favourite topic of conversation, no 
one now liked to mention it : there was some- 
thing so painful in everything connected 
with the Wilverdens, that it was now avoided 
by common consent. Still it would crop up 
:at times, and in ways least agreeable to Mr. 
Newland, just when and where he had been 
accustomed to look for his leisure and re- 
creation, — for instance, when he was talking 
over the advantages of the purchase with 
John Borden. 

" It will be a good thing, sir, every way," 
^aid honest John; "there's no denying it. 
A good thing for the estate, and a good 
thing for the parish. But my heart do 
bleed for that beautiful, sweet young lady. 
Miss Alice is an angel, if ever one lived on 
earth, — she is, indeed, sir ! " 
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Then he proceeded to tell his master alT 
that had occurred between them. 

Again, when he was in conversation with 
his favourite keeper, John Hayfield, — " Well, 
John, I hope we shall be well rid of that 
rogue Jerry before the season is over, and 
you will have the ' Hangers ' for your 
pheasants instead of feeding them for Mr. 
Wilverden.'' 

" Well, sir," replied the keeper, ^^ it wilf 
be a comfort, and save us a great deal of work 
and vexation ; but sometimes, when I think 
of those poor ladies, sir, I feel as if I could 
bear with Jerry a little longer. My mother 
tells me that they have just settled themselves 
comfortably, and that the rooms John Borden 
has put to rights look beautiful, just as 
when the poor lady, their mother,, lived 
there.'' 

It was everywhere the same : no longer 
any sympathy with his feelings and interests 
about this sale, as he fancied. In the vexa- 
tion of the moment, he had twitted John 
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Hayfield, half in a joke and half in earnest, 
ivith the old story. 

" Why, John, they say you have good 
reason to speak up for one of the ladies, 

" Well, sir, people have said and do say 
many wicked things, and this is one of them. 
There is no truth in it, and I am glad of the 
/Opportunity to tell you so, sir. I did know 
the lady well in her childhood, and I knew her 
afterwards in her distress. She did come to 
me then, and that gave Jerry the hook to hang 
his lie on. We had been brought up together, 
and she came to me because she had no other 
Mend in the world to ask advice of. I may 
.say 80 much to you, sir, because I know you 
will understand me right. It was an honour 
rto me, and no shame to her, though I say it. 
But, sir, she was as free from sin as a baby. 
If I were on my death-bed, and going to 
appear before my Maker," said John, with 
amotion, " I could say I know no harm of 
her. She has been cruelly sinned against, 
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that poor lady, — cruelly, sir. God help her I 
she was like a sister to me." 

These remarks were annoying, for they 
seemed to imply, though they were not sa 
intended, that there was something hard in 
dispossessing the old family. Still Mr. New- 
land felt that as it must be done, the sooner 
the better. He knew that Mr. Wilverden 
was again at home, and his presence in the- 
village was more unpalatable than ever^ 
mentioned, as he knew he must be, in con- 
nexion with his son. Besides this, the intimacy 
between Alice and his daughter was kept up 
as before. As there was now no chance of 
meeting Arthur, Alice had continued her 
visits to the Rectory without scruple, and 
there Milly joined her daily. Much as Mr. 
Newland regretted this, he felt that it would 
be ungenerous on his part even to intimate a 
wish that it should be otherwise ; yet he felt 
that while this state of things lasted, Milly's- 
letters to her brother must be almost as^ 
dangerous as if Alice herself were in commu- 
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nication with him. The only hope was to 
remove the whole family of the Wilverdens 
from the neighbourhood, — ^to cut oflF the 
supply of fuel, and perhaps the fire would 
go out as quickly as it was kindled. There- 
fore, the purchase seemed more important 
than ever, though no longer for the same 
reasons. 

With these feelings, Mr. Newland was 
looking forward eagerly for his solicitor's 
letter the morning after the sale. He had not 
deemed it prudent to appear in the auction- 
room in person; but to guard against any 
chance of disappointment, he had authorized 
his agent to bid a very considerable sum 
beyond the real value of the property. It 
was a wise precaution, and had set his mind 
at ease about the result. As he took up the 
letter, he gave his wife a look significant of 
the pleasure he anticipated from the realiza- 
tion of his long-cherished project. " From 
Lawson's, my dear," he said ; and then 
opened it. But his countenance fell con- 
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siderably, and Mrs. Newland, with Milly, 
who sat expecting the news, saw at once 
that there was something wrong. For a 
moment or two he remained silent, reading 
the letter over and over again, as if to give 
himself time to recover from the surprise 
and vexation he laboured under." 

" Well," he presently said, ^' this is most 
extraordinary ; I Ve not got the Homestalls 
after all ! " 

Mrs. Newland looked at him uneasily. 
She knew well how great the disappointment 
must be to him. 

"Do you mean the sale is put off again?" 
she asked. 

" Not a bit of it. It 's bought over my 
head. I ought to have been in town myself, 
or given Lawson unlimited discretion. I 
thought I had put it beyond a doubt." 

'' Who is the purchaser ?" 

'' Well, Lawson tells me that it has been 
bought by Pritchett's house for a Mr. Hope- 
good. I know nothing of him ; but our old 
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friend Pritchett's name is a guarantee that 
it is a bonS. fide transaction, otherwise, con- 
sidering how little there is to make the 
property desirable to any one but me, I 
should have suspected that it is a mere con- 
trivance and speculation ip take advantage 
of me. However, I shall go to town at once, 
and ascertain if there be any hope of recover- 
ing my chance of the property." 

To town accordingly Mr. Newland went, 
driving over to Cranling, with the same pair 
of horses and along the same road as on the 
afternoon of his return. The horses bounded 
along as gaily, and the broad acres all bore 
ihe same appearance of carefiil cultivation, 
as before; but he now surprised his groom 
with a suspicion that there was something 
wrong about Robin's foreleg, and himself 
with the discovery of negligence on the 
farm, "which had hitherto escaped his notice. 
In truth, all was changed with him. The 
bright picture which he had then so vividly 
painted in the exuberance of self-satisfaction, 
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was, like his route, reversed. The Home- 
stalls no longer met his eager eyes, but 
vanished in the distance behind him. The^ 
pleasant dream of the splendid marriage had 
been replaced by the fact of what he re- 
garded as a discreditable attachment. The 
future representation of the county and 
Chairmanship of the Quarter Sessions — 
pshaw ! what was he thinking about ? Alas ! 
his son had recklessly thrown away all the 
brilliant plans prepared for him. 

Then Mr. Newland's thoughts reverted to 
his own mistake about the sale, and he was 
thoroughly vexed with himself, for he had 
failed just where he had felt most certain of 
success, and where he might have succeeded, 
but for the very precaution on which he 
piqued himself. Had he not absented him- 
self from the sale, he might have used his. 
own discretion, and measured his long purse 
against any competitor. In the course of 
his life he had met with his share of reverses 
in business, and had met them with manly 
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cheerfulness. The thorns and thistles of 
disappointment must be expected in what- 
ever field of enterprise we choose to cultivate ; 
but he was not prepared to see them springs 
up so thickly and suddenly as they had. 
of late in his little paradise at Summerdown, 
where he had expected to gather nothing but 
golden apples. " Well," he thought, " if 
money can rectify my mistake about this 
purchase, it shall be done." 

When, however, he called at his solicitor's 
ofiice, he could get no information or encou- 
ragement. All that Mr. Lawson had learnt 
amoimted to this, that the estate had been 
purchased, not as a speculation or investment^, 
but for a residence ; that the purchaser, 
Mr. Hopegood, was a partner in the great 
mercantile house of Strickland & Co., the 
nephew or adopted son, some said, of old. 
Michael Strickland, who had the manage- 
ment of the business at Buenos Ayres, where 
he had lived many years, and dying during 
the last year had left a considerable fortune^ 
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:and a share in the house to this Mr. Hope- 
^ood. Beyond this he knew nothing ; but he 
thought that as Mr. Newland knew Pritchett 
well, he could get all the information he 
desired about his future neighbour from 
him. So Mr. Newland thought also, and 
called at his friend's office the next morning. 
On taking his card, the clerk had observed 
that Mr. Pritchett was then engaged; but 
returning immediately, requested him to 
walk in. 

^' I am glad, Newland, that you have 
happened to call this morning," said the 
lawyer, '' for it enables me to introduce you 
to your future neighbour, Mr. Hopegood, 
the purchaser of the Homestalls." 

There was just a little twinkle in Mr. 
Pritchett's eye, and a smile as between old 
friends who were not likely to misunderstand 
^ach other, which Mr. Newland knew well 
how to interpret as an expression of pro- 
ifessional triumph, as much as to say, — " Why, 
Newland, while you and your agent were 
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asleep, we were wide awake." But the^ 
business had been straightforward, and Mr.. 
Newland was not the man to betray the 
vexation which he felt, or to take ojBtence at 
his old Mend, who he knew would have 
preferred to help him had it been compatible 
with professional duties. He still clung ta 
the hope that it might be possible to redeem 
the estate, and consoled himself with the 
reflection that at all events he should have a 
better neighbour than old Wilverden. '' It 
will be a gain any way," he thought, " if we 
are only rid of him." That, however, which 
reconciled Mr. Newland to his disappoint^ 
ment more than anything else, was the very 
favourable opinion which he formed of Mr^ 
Hopegood himself. There was a frank, easy 
manner about him that, backed as he had 
been by Mr. Pritchett's warm introduction y. 
at once won his confidence. In reply to that 
introduction, he said, — ^' I had certainly 
hoped that I should not have been introduced 
to a neighbour at the Homestalls; but as it 
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must be so, I hope that you will find me a 
.good one.'' 

^^ One of the inducements I held out to my 
•client," observed Mr. Pritchett, chuckling, 
•^^ was, that the hospitalities of New Lodge 
would add a thousand poimds to the value of 
the purchase." 

" There will be nothing but parched peas 
:and water for you and your client," replied 
Mr. Newland, 

In a few minutes they were chatting 
together about the Homestalls, Mr. Newland 
endeavouring to ascertain whether the pro- 
perty had been secured with any particular 
view, and whether there was any probability 
'Of its again changing hands. 

"You are aware," he said to Mr. 
Hopegood, "that I have already got the 
•cream of the estate, leaving but a sorry 
residuum of skimmed milk behind. The old 
rambling house that you have bought is 
utterly dilapidated, and the 600 acres consist 
*of woodland that pays badly, and a stiff clay 
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farm, occupied by a tenant that has exhausted 
it." 

" Upon my word," said the new purchaser, 
laughing in his turn, " I should not recognize 
your picture in the splendid description of 

# 

it given by the auctioneer : a Tudor mansion 
of the first-class, that only requires taste and 
money to make it again what it long was, 
the glory and ornament of the coimty ; 
groves feathering down to the celebrated 
Hammer-ponds — ^isn't that the word ? — ^where 
the fish deem it a privilege to be caught, and 
the nightingales supply the want of any 
other music." 

^^Well, well," said Mr. Newland, ^^ enjoy 
your imaginary Arcadia now, and you will 
find out the real drawbacks soon enough. 
But as you seem to know nothing of the 
place, may I hope that when you go down to 
inspect it, you will give me the pleasure qf 
your company?" 

^^Now, that is an offer I would advise 
you to accept without hesitation," said Mr. 
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Pritchett, ^^ for you will not find pleasanter 
quarters in England than at my old Mend 
Newland's. Only I must warn you profes- 
sionally not to use his eyes to discover the 
weak points of the estate.'' 

Mr. Pritchett then proposed that they 
should meet at dinner at his house, knowing- 
well the advantage of Mr. Newland's Mend- 
ship *and experience to his client. The 
invitation was readily accepted, and fully 
answered its intention. Mr. Newland, like 
many others engaged in important and 
anxious business, about which they are 
reserved and guarded enough, loved ta 
unbend in social and domestic life ; and the 
one particular subject on which he never 
tired to dilate was Summerdown. In Mr. 
Hopegood, now anxious to pick up all the 
information he could, he found a ready 
listener. Before the evening closed, an 
invitation in earnest had been given and 
accepted. Mr. Newland went home, satisfied 
that if he had lost the chance of the estate for 
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the present, he had gained a neighbour who 
was not likely to tolerate either old Wilverden 
or his satellite Jerry, and who, under Mr. 
Pritchett's advice, would soon settle the 
question of the debatable land to his 
satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

It is unnecessary, for the purposes of this 
narrative, to do more than give an outline of 
the events which took place at Summer- 
down, that is, both at the Homestalls and 
New Lodge, between the sale of the pro- 
perty to Mr. Hopegood and the February 
following. 

When Mr. Wilverden returned from London, 
he learnt, with serious disappointment, from 
Mrs. Hartley, that the engagement between 
Alice and Arthur had been strongly objected 
to by Mr. Newland, and for the present suc- 
cessftdly. Mrs. Hartley herself knew little 
more than this, for her sister had not com- 
municated to her that her own scruples 
formed a fatal impediment, knowing that she 
could expect little sympathy with them, and 
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not wishing to have them uselessly dis- 
cussed. Mrs. Hartley, therefore, impressed 
very strongly on her father's mind her own 
conviction that Arthur was not likely to give 
way, and that Mr. Newland eventually must. 
She warned him to wait patiently, and espe- 
<jially not to distress Alice by any allusions 
to her position, as she felt it acutely. She 
-did this jfrom a fear lest her father, in the 
desperate circumstances in which he was 
likely to be placed by the loss of his home, 
might endeavour to force on her an intro- 
duction to some other man of fortune. Mr. 
Wilverden acquiesced in this view, not only 
l)ecause the match with Arthur Newland was 
the best that could reasonably be expected, 
but because the sale of the estate had as yet 
made no difference to him. Week after week, 
and then Michaelmas itself, passed, and 
he received no notice to quit. Everjrthing 
remained in the same state as if the pro- 
perty had not changed hands. 

In other respects, Mr. Wilverden's life went 
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on in its old routine. When he first returned^ 
he manifested some Kttle interest in the 
changes wliich had been effected during his 
absence. He seemed pleased with the great 
improvement and additional comfort which 
his daughters enjoyed in their new rooms, 
and on two or three occasions accepted 
Alice's pressing invitation to spend the even-^ 
ing in their company. But the effort to* 
break through his usual habits was too much 
for him ; his vitiated mind could find little 
enjoyment in their purer society : he felt out 
of his own element, and needed stronger- 
stimulants, both mental and physical, than 
he found there. So he sank back on the 
old life, — ^the mornings wasted at home, ne 
one knew how, the afternoons spent in his^ 
usual walk to Summerdown Common, and 
the evenings at the " Wilverden Arms." 

Sad as this made Alice, there were two- 
points in his conduct towards her which 
made her still regard him with gratitude 
and affection. First, his silence on what 
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jhad passed between her and Arthur, which, 
in her ignorance of the real cause, she attri- 
buted to delicacy of feeling and a wish to 
.spare her ; and, secondly, that he threw no 
impediment whatever in the way of her 
still continued intercourse with the inmates 
of the Rectory. She knew how much her 
happiness, perhaps her health itself, depended 
on the advantages she found there, — employ- 
jnent, exercise, society, — and she valued the 
privilege accordingly. 

After the blow, for which she knew there 
was no remedy, fell upon her, she had expe- 
rienced something more than prostration of 
spirits, — a subsidence, may we call it, of 
mind and body, — when the hope on which 
she had depended was suddenly withdrawn, 
down, down, down into the abyss of dark- 
ness and despondency. Oh ! for the hand 
from above in those dark hours ; for when 
hope is gone, earth has nothing left to offer. 
Alice had felt that hand in her sense of 
duty and religion, and had grasped it firmly ; 
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but she knew well that it would be dan- 
gerous to brood over feelings that haunted 
her in her. lonely hours, if she still hoped to- 
fight the battle of life before her. Once 
yield to morbid influences, and farewell to 
the special task of duty which she had set 
herself. She must live out of herself now, 
and borrow that light from others which had 
been extinguished in her own heart; and 
where could she do this better than in the- 
sunny atmosphere of the Rectory, — ^in those 
peaceful, refreshing, morning hours, enjoy- 
able still, though there was a blank spot in 
them ? There she found the pleasant prattle 
of Cecy and Dotty, the sympathy imex- 
pressed, but always felt, of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lennard, and the affectionate devotion of 
Milly Newland — a sister, indeed, in all but 
the name. ^^ Ah, me ! " sighed Milly, '' why 
is not that added, and when will papa's pre- 
judices give way?" 

While this was the state of things at the 
Homestalls, causes of fresh anxiety had 
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sprung up at New Lodge. When Mr. — or, as 
he will now occupy a prominent place in our 
story, we shall call him by his name — 
Charles H'opegood, accepted Mr. Newland's 
invitation, he either found his host's hospi- 
tality so pleasant, or his information so 
valuable, that he gladly repeated his visit ; 
and as he [was cordially welcomed, he did 
not scruple soon to become a frequent guest. 
But as time crept on, Mr. Newland began to 
feel annoyance at the dilatoriness of his 
friend, in all that concerned the expected 
alterations on his newly-acquired property. 
It was the more felt, because he had imparted 
all the information he possessed relative to 
the estate, and the reasonableness of his 
advice and of his wishes had apparently been 
admitted. Mere courtesy would seem to 
require that the latter should be attended to 
by one who had now so largely partaken of 
. his hospitality as Charles Hopegood. Yet, 
as far as he knew. Squire Wilverden had not 
yet received notice to quit; old Anthony 
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Crouch, was left alone, at all events for 
another year, to cumber and exhaust the 
land ; and J^rry Sprat was still suffered to 
hold his vantage ground undisturbed, — ^fishing 
the waters, killing the pheasants, and actually 
cutting the underwood for charcoal, as if the 
property had not been sold. The last griev- 
ance was just now most felt by Mr. Newland, 
because a promise had been actually made 
that the disputed plot of land on which 
Jerry's hut was built should be given up to 
him. Mr. Pritchett, however, while freely 
admitting Mr. Newland's claim to it, had 
recommended, in order to avoid future dis- 
pute, that it should be surrendered in due 
legal form. The words in the old title-deed 
of which Mr. Wilverden had taken advan- 
tage rendered this precaution advisable, if 
not absolutely necessary. The deed, however, 
had not yet been drawn, and Mr. Newland 
thought that more zeal to serve him might 
have made more speed. Just now he was 
sore at the delay, for there was a special 
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purpose to which he desired to appropriate 
that much-coveted possession. 

The marriage of John Hajrfield and Mary 
Thomly had been appointed to take place 
on the first of May, and consequently the 
keeper would then require a house. Now, 
Mr. Newland learnt this about the same 
time that he received the promise that Jerry 
Sprat should be ejected. On the strength 
of this promise, he had formed a plan, and, as 
his custom was, had talked jfreely about it. 
This Was, to replace the miserable tenement, 
which disfigured the very part of his pro- 
perty which was most visited by strangers, 
with an ornamental lodge, suited to the 
picturesque wildness of the spot. He had 
^one so far as to place the plan of it in the 
hands of John Borden. But the month of 
February had now arrived, and it was hope- 
less to think of having the building completed 
in time for the wedding. 

''You had best put your marriage off 
till the autumn, John," his master had said ; 
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^'by that time we shall be sure to get you. 
comfortably housed." 

The proposal did not suit either John or 
Mary. The former, from past experience, 
had no confidence that the lodge would be 
built at all ; and, besides, the house where^ 
Mary's mother lived would serve very well 
for the present. Mr. Newland was disap- 
pointed at again having his plan frustrated, — 
he liked to have things his own way at home ; 
and he felt any little failure there more 
sensitively than he would a heavy loss in 
his business. 

But while her husband was worrying him- 
self about his guest's want of consideration 
towards him, Mrs. Newland had a more 
serious subject of anxiety. At the end of 
Charles Hopegood's second visit, which had 
been a long and pleasant one, Mrs. Newland 
had reason to ask her husband whether it was^ 
quite prudent for them to be on such very 
easy terms with one whose connexions were 
absolutely unknown to them. No doubt^ 
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she said, Mr. Pritchett's introduction was. 
quite satisfactory as to his mercantile posi- 
tion, but still they knew nothing whatever 
of his personal or domestic antecedents. All 
that they had heard was, that he was nephew 
or adopted son of Mr. Michael Strickland. 
She spoke anxiously, for she had no doubt 
that he admired Milly, and she thought also- 
that Milly was not indifferent to him. 

In consequence of this observation, when 
Mr. Newland was again in town, he had 
called on his old friend Mr. Pritchett, and 
endeavoured to obtain some more definite 
information concerning his client. Mr. Prit- 
chett soon discovered how matters stood, and 
what was th^ reason of his friend's anxiety. 

"Why, Newland," he said, "if you had 
not been more wide-awake in your business^ 
transactions than in your domestic affairs, 
you would not be the man you are. First, 
you let the Homestalls slip through your 
fingers, and now you have let Miss Millicent, 
the most charming girl, to my mind, that I 
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ihave ever known, nearly do the same. Why^ 
you ought to have made this inquiry of me 
when I first introduced Mr. Hopegood to 
you. However, I can tell you, for your com- 
fort and satisfaction, that you have nothing 
to fear, or I should have warned you. I 
hope the young people may be happy.'' 

"No, no; not in such a hurry, if you 
please. Understand matters have not gone 
so far as you suppose. It is only a suspicion, 
nothing more, — just a precautionary feeling 
on our part, that, if there were anything 
objectionable, we should be more guarded 
in our intercourse with him. That 's all." 

"That all! Why, Newland, Newland, 
my old friend, where is your knowledge of 
human nature ? While you have been watch- 
ing over your professional interests, you have 
fallen asleep over your domestic ones. Do 
you suppose that two young persons, like 
Hopegood and your daughter, are likely to 
be days together, especially in such a pleasant, 
easy house as yours, without danger ? Bless 
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me! what a word that is for the happy 
position we mean ! Why, Newland, I wish 
I were thirty years yomiger, and could have 
my chance with that charming girl. It 
would not be my fault, at least, if I were 
still doomed to die an old bachelor." 

^^But," said Mr. Newland, "you do not 
give me the information I want. Simply, wha 
and what is Mr. Hopegood ? Is he a child 
of old Michael Strickland's, or who are his 
parents?" 

"Well," replied Mr. ^ Pritchett, "I can 
answer the first part of your question dis- 
tinctly. He is not Michael Strickland's son, 
nor is he connected with him in any ques- 
tionable way. I may go further, and assure 
you that there is no objection to him on this 
score, quite the reverse, as he is well bom. 
I cannot, without a breach of professional' 
confidence, tell you more ; but you may 
depend on me that he is all right. I have 
no doubt that if your suspicion about him 
and your daughter is correct, my client 
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will give you a fiill account of himself at the 
proper time ; for his integrity, his con- 
nexion with the house of Strickland, and the 
perfect confidence which they place in him, 
will, I know, be suificient for you." 

Then had followed a conversation about 
the ejection of Jerry Sprat, and a promise 
ihat it should be effected as soon as possible. 
So Mr. Newland returned home with his 
<5uriosity excited, and fidgetty that there 
should be a mystery, but perfectly satisfied 
ihat Mr. Pritchett would not allow him to be 
misled. Things were thus still permitted 
io take their course at New Lodge, — Charles 
Hppegood was still welcomed, and his visits 
were evidently not less agreeable to Milly. 
Mrs. Newland was relieved by her husband's 
statement fi-om her anxiety. The only one 
who felt surprise and mortification was 
Arthur Newland, and with some reason. He 
had received an intimation fi-om his mother 
Tiow matters were likely to be, and it did 
appear to him that there was an inconsistency 
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in his father's conduct towards him and his 
sister, — ^less scruple about the attachment that 
she might be forming, though she required 
the greater protection, than about his own, 
though he could take care of himself. But 
it was useless to complain. His father's 
influence had deprived him of his hope ; but 
now that he understood Alice's mind, he 
doubted if it could restore it, even though he 
gave up his opposition. His absence from 
home fortunately saved him from being 
brought into collision with circumstances 
there, and from expressing any opinion 
upon them. He had only once visited New 
Lodge since his disappointment, and then 
for a single day, at Christmas, when he had 
met Charles Hopegood, but did not take to 
him kindly, perhaps owing to the state of 
mind he was in. Consequently, he had made 
no effort to keep up an acquaintance with him 
in town. So they were not ikely to interfere 
with each other, as Arthur was determined not 
to visit New Lodge again, save from duty or 
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necessity. He had fotind it too painfiil to 
be so near Alice and yet so far apart. His 
father he still saw from time to time in town^ 
and all relations between them remained 
outwardly as they were before ; but Mr. 
Newland foimd that- there was, in reality, a 
gulf between them. His son's heart was no 
longer open to him, as in those happy days 
when they had not a thought nor an interest 
apart. It could not be avoided. How could 
there be confidence, when he could no longer 
speak to his father upon the one chief object 
of his affection ? And every mention that his 
father made of Summerdown reminded him 
of his love. Then, with regard to his present 
object and pursuits, he had now laid down 
a plan of life with which his father could 
not sympathize: He was working with the 
determination to make a name and fortune 
for himself, still clinging to the hope that, if 
he could go back with an unchanged heart 
and an independent position, as proofs of 
his unswerving fidelity, after years of patient 
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toil for her sake, she could not refuse him 
then. At present he must bear his fate : it 
was a trying one, unrelieved, after a little 
while, even by occasional information of 
Alice. At first his sister's letters were full 
of her, but lately the subject had been 
dropped, and the omission had pained him 
deeply. But neither could this be helped. 
Soon after Mr. Newland's interference, when 
Milly expressed to her friend her hope and 
conviction that her father's objection would 
be ultimajtely abandoned, Alice had made 
her more distinctly imderstand the motives 
that prompted her decision, and that the 
insuperable objection to the marriage now 
rested with herself, and was not dependent 
on Mr. Newland alone. She then insisted 

strongly that, after the pledge which she had 
given to him, voluntarily and jfrom conviction, 
her honour and happiness would both be 
compromised if Milly virtually kept up a 
correspondence between Arthur and herself. 
The very continuance of their sisterly inter- 
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course must depend, she said, on her pro- 
mising not to do so. This Milly was obliged 
to do. It was bitter to Milly, bitterer still 
to Arthur; but it did not damp his hope. 
True love is very strong — strong as death — 
stronger, for it will live beyond. He now 
lived and worked for it ; Alice's scrupulous 
sense of honour only served to increase his 
admiration. Such a mind as hers, he argued, 
will not fail to recognize the claim of a man 
who has devoted the best years of his life 
to labour for her sake, and has spent himself 
that he might offer her an honourable inde- 
pendence. But he little dreamed of what 
was brewing at the Homestalls. 



I 



CHAPTER VIII. 

It was about the middle of February, when 
ihe profitless routine of Squire Wilverden's 
daily occupation, if occupation it could be 
called, was strangely interrupted. He was, 
3.8 usual, passing his afternoon on Summer- 
down Common, busying himself with his 
plantation of yoimg oaks, which seemed 
doomed never to flourish. It was now near 
thirty years since the grand old group of 
trees had been felled, and nearly as many 
^ince he first made an attempt to raise a 
generation to succeed them. Alas! like all 
earthly things, how slowly they grow up, 
how quickly they come down! Shall we 
-ever have oak trees again such as sprimg up 
naturally in primaeval forests, sheltered from 
the influences of the weather by their gigantic 
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parents? Certainly, from whatever chance- 
they sprung there at first, they will never be 
seen again on the bleak, exposed table-land 
of Summerdown Common, cut by every wind, 
and parched by the summer drought. The 
saplings which Squire Wilverden had planted 
in his first attempt had no success at all ; they^ 
never took kindly to. the soil: their tap-roots,, 
ever an objection to transplanting these yoimg 
lords of the forest, having been injured, they 
retained only a sickly life, — grew the wrong 
way, as the country people said, — and then 
the cattle had broken through the fence and 
^' brutted " them." So the first fifteen years 
were lost. Subsequently, Jerry Sprat had 
suggested that the only sure way was to- 
plant " akers" ; and at first this plan seemed 
likely to answer, so long as the vigorous^ 
young plants were screened by the fence. 
Never had plantation been more tenderly 
nursed by an enthusiast than this. Whatever 
was his motive, it seemed to be the object of 
the Squire's existence that it should succeed. 
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It might have been for the mere want of 
something better to do, or to make reparation 
for his act of vandalism, or to refiite the local 
prophecy that no oak tree would ever grow 
there again. There is always some doom or 
other associated in the minds of the peasantry 
with the decay of an old family ; and here it 
was, that the glory of the Wilverdens had 
depended on the existence of the plantation. 
They had certainly both departed together, 
and the restoration of either seemed equally 
improbable. No sooner had the young trees 
again attained the height of a few feet, than 
it was evident they would follow the fate 
-of their predecessors, this time from spite ; 
and the suspected culprit was Jerry Sprat 
himself. The Squire had come suddenly 
upon him while he was ostensibly at work. 
The man seemed confused at first, and then, 
recovering himself, drew his master's atten- 
tion to the fact that several plants had 
been *' rinded," the bark being recently 
^ut through just above the ground, adding, 
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" Shouldn't I like to catch hold of the youn^ 
willains as had done it !" But Jerry had a 
knife in his hand at the time, and things had 
not gone smoothly of late with his master. 
There was, however, no proof, and there 
were too many things in confidence between 
them to allow a quarrel- All that the Squire^ 
could do was to watch the watcher more 
closely. 

It was just about this time, while Squire 
Wilverden was loitering along under a sense 
of this annoyance, that he found himself an 
object of observation to a man on horseback^ 
whom he soon recognized as our old Mend 
Jonas Olapperton. On the first occasion of 
his appearance, Jonas had kept at a con- 
siderable distance, merely riding roimd that 
portion of the common three or four times- 
over. The place was open to any one, 
still this particular spot was generally un- 
fi:equented ; and the Squire felt satisfied that 
the visitor had some particular reason for 
thus intruding himself, and felt angiy at 
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what he considered an impertinence. Though 
the Squire had no thought or scruple about 
the utter waste of time of which he was 
daily guilty, yet, like many other idle persons, 
he did not care to be observed in the act, if 
we may say so, of doing nothing. Besides, 
he had come to regard the solitude of this 
particular spot as his privilege, and resented 
the presence of a stranger. Hardened as he 
had become to many calls of an impleasant 
nature through life, he was still' tender on 
this point, and hoped at least to be left 
undisturbed in this his peculiar domain. 
Great, therefore, was his wrath when he 
again saw Jonas, on the following day, wheel- 
ing round him in lessening circles, as if about 
to pounce upon his prey. He once approached 
almost within speaking distance, and then 
rode off towards the western end of the 
common, in the direction of Mrs. Thomly's 
cottage. ^' What can the fellow want here ? 
Is he after that little chit, Mary Thomly ?" 
So said the Squire to himself; and thinking it 
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not unlikely, lie followed him from a feeling^ 
of curiosity. When, however, he reached 
the cottage, he saw nothing to justify his 
suspicion. Still, being there, he was not sorry 
to look in. It was the hour when Mrs. 
Thomly took her afternoon sle^p, and Mary 
was working at her mother's side. As he 
opened the door, and ere she knew who it 
was, she raised her finger as a sign that 
her mother should not be disturbed ; and the 
Squire, choosing to misunderstand her inten- 
tion, raised his in return, and advanced 
towards her. The girl, frightened and 
indignant after what had passed before^ 
struck at him in self-defence, screamed, and 
woke her mother. As soon as the invalid 
recovered from her confusion, and understood 
how matters stood, she said sternly, ^' Mr. 
Wilverden, I didn't expect that you would 
come to insult us here. I am a poor woman, 
sir, but this is my house, and we are honest 
folks. You will please to leave us, sir." The 
Squire was vexed. He had committed that 
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which, in the philosophy of the world, is 
sometimes considered worse than a sin — a 
mistake, without any adequate return. He 
made his apology, however, with the best 
grace he could, assuring Mrs. Thornly that he 
had only called as he was passing by her door 
for the purpose of inquiring after her health ; 
that her pretty daughter had mistaken his 
purpose, and taken a revenge out of all pro- 
portion to his offence. This explanation did 
not at all satisfy Mrs. Thornly; under no 
^circumstances did she desire Mr. Wilverden's 
presence within her door ; and so she repeated 
her request in a way that left him no choice 
but to go at once. On leaving the cottage, 
he was further annoyed by encountering 
.Jerry, who had lately seemed ubiquitous, 
and always turning up unseasonably. He 
looked knowingly at his master, as if he 
understood the purpose of his visit : perhaps 
he had watched all that had taken place within 
the house. But nothing more passed between 
ihem ; and as Mary and her mother thought 
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it prudent not to exasperate John Hayfield 
with an account of the affair, no immediate 
consequence resulted from it, except that 
the Squire resolved to confine himself more- 
strictly than before to his own end of the 
common. 

On the day following this occurrence, the 
Squire was again at his trees, and there he 
saw Jonas Clapperton hovering roimd him 
as before. He was now in a towering passion 
at the intruder. His discomfiture of the pre-^ 
ceding afternoon he imreasonably laid to the 
charge of the guiltless Jonas ; and certainly 
if it had not been for him, or rather his own 
ungrounded suspicion about him, he would 
not have got into the scrape. ^^I should 
like to lay this across his back, and chastise 
his impudence," he muttered, looking at his 
heavy spud. Jonas seemed likely to favour 
his wish, for he was now approaching him 
in earnest. Yet as he drew near he still 
hesitated. At a distance he had tried to 
take courage from the consideration of his. 
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own wealth and the Squire's poverty; but 
now, as he came into the presence of his 
huge figure and piercing eye, he quailed 
before them. He pulled up his horse at a 
few paces from him, and took off his hat, 
with marked deference. The Squire read 
his man at once, and his anger subsided at 
the pleasing consciousness of his own supe- 
riority. He began to regard his visitor with 
curiosity. He stood leaning on the top of 
his staff, returning Jonas's salute in his 
grand way, and waiting for him to speak. 
^' Mr. Wilverden ! " Jonas began, then paused,, 
and grinned. '' Sir !" responded the Squire- 
^^ Mr. Wilverden, I know we've never been 
introduced, and all that sort of thing." Again 
he paused after this effort. ^' The misfor-^ 
tune is mine," said Mr. Wilverden, with a 
mock civility, which Jonas mistook for 
genuine. ^^ Or that sort of thing, you 
know," continued Jonas; '^but I want to 
speak to you so very particler." He paused 
again; but as Mr. Wilverden did not help 
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him, save with an interrogative " Well, 
sir?" he had to proceed. " Very particler, 
indeed, but I didn't like to call at your 
house, because — ^because — " " Because you 
were sure to find me here, Mr. Clapperton. 
I am only surprised that you should require 
three days for your purpose. Well, I dare 
say this place will be sufficient for any 
business you may have with me, but more 
conveniently, perhaps, if you will do me 
the honour to dismount. "Ye-e-e-s," said 
Jonas, acting on this intimation as he woidd 
on any other delivered with such calm 
authority. 

"Well, sir, to the business," said Mr. 
Wilverden, observing that he hesitated. 

"Oh! Mr. Wilverden, I had wanted to 
.speak to you so." And then Jonas, at a 
loss for words of introduction to his subject, 
plunged at once into a statement of the love 
that he felt for his daughter, which fixed the 
attention of the Squire more effectually than 
words of the most thrilling eloquence could 
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have done, especially as he continued to- 
state his own pecuniary circumstances. ^^I 
have a fortune large enough to make me 
hope, sir, that I may be accepted, — an un- 
encumbered landed estate of £8,000 a year, 
and £70,000 in Government securities; and 
— and — " Here Jonas broke down, leaving 
Mr. Wilverden completely bewildered at this- 
astoimding and gratuitous mark of confi- 
dence. He now began to regard Jonas with 
feelings of growing interest, much as we may 
suppose a cat does a mouse. Not a muscle 
of his face, however, moved, or betrayed 
what was passing through his mind. He 
simply repeated his ^^Well, sir?" but he 
was already speculating on the part he 
might have to take, and smiled inwardly as 
his thoughts reverted to old Jonas Clapperton 
in former days, and the failure of his designs 
on him. ^^Well, sir?" ''I tell you all 
this in confidence, Mr. Wilverden," resumed 
Jonas, ^^ because I wish to deal with you 
on the square, — I do, indeed ; and, of course,. 
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io make my own chance as good as I can." 
Mr. Wilverden again smiled. " I do want 
you so to stand my friend. No one else can, 
if you can't." "Well, sir, go on." "Yes," 
said Jonas, " I wish to act honourable, and 
I thought if I could see you first, Mr. 
Wilverden." "Go on." "Oh, Mr. Wil- 
verden ! I have been so miserable ever since 
I saw your daughter ! I have tried to forget 
her, but I can't ; and all through these long 
dark winter nights she haunts me, and I 
•can't get her out of my mind. If I could 
•only hope to marry her, I would do every- 
thing that is handsome, — I would, indeed." 
After this effort, Jonas paused, and Squire 
Wilverden paused too. He was now 
seriously casting about in his mind ^ what 
his best mode of availing himself of the 
•chance thus thrown in his way was, and how 
Tie might make the best use of Jonas and his 
fortune. We must do him the justice to say 
ihat he did not suppose it would be at all 
necessary to sacrifice his daughter to such a 
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•character as lie saw before him ; but he did 
see at once that she might be used as a 
decoy-bird to entrap Jonas into a snare that 
he now began to consider. " So you are 
in love with my daughter, Mr. Clapperton ? 
Well, you have done quite right in coming 
to me; but upon my word, yoimg man, I 
must say I think you are looking rather 
Hgh." 

Now, as Jonas Clapperton measured 
everything by Its money value, and had 
thought that the advantages of an alliance 
with himself was a high price even for Alice, 
he was rather taken aback by a view of the 
case for which he was totally unprepared. 
He had screwed up his courage " to pay down 
heavy," as he phrased it. He thought, 
accordingly, that the honour was to be done 
to, and not by, the lady. He had no answer 
ready; and Squire Wilverden continued, — 
'^ Mr. Clapperton, you have done honourably 
in placing yourself in my hands as Miss 
Wilverden's father, and I will deal as 
honourably with you. Though the fortunes 
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of our house, pecuniarily speaking, are low 
at present, I must still say that your views^ 
are ambitious. You are aware that we are, 
beyond contradiction, the oldest family in 
the county, and Alice— Miiss Alice Wilverden — 
is, perhaps, the most beautiful and accom- 
plished girl in it : a Duke might be proud of 
her, Mr. Clapperton." Then he paused ; but 
Jonas was dumb, almost crushed now by a 
sense of his temerity. "You are probably 
aware that she has already refused an offer 
greatly superior in its prospective advan- 
tages to yours. But I am bound to add,'^ 
said the Squire, encouragingly, "that her 
father was not consulted by the party in- 
terested on that occasion." 

He looked benignly at Jonas, as if ex- 
pecting him to say something; but Jonas 
was slow at answers. 

" Mr. Clapperton, may I ask where you 
have met my daughter?" 

" At my Uncle Lennard's." 

" And has anything ever passed between 
you on this subject ?" 
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Jonas hesitated, and then blurted out, — 

^^ I looked at her." 

" Well, what then? Tell me everything, 
as between friends who ought to understand 
each other." 

^^ She turned very red. She blushed, I 
am sure." 

" Nothing more ? " 

^^ No ; a feller hadn't a chance, you know; 
there was always Aunt Lennard, or Miss 
Newland, or those tiresome little girls; a 
feller 's no chance of saying anything." 

^' Well, it seems to me, Mr. Clapperton, 
that you have a great deal to do first, in 
order to make Miss Wilverden sensible of 
your merits and your admiration." 

^^I know what you mean," exclaimed 
Jonas; '^but I can't do it; and that's why 
I come to you. I couldn't do it when I 
thought I was in love with Miss Newland, and 
my njother advised me to propose to her, — she 
laughed so. But that was quite a different thing 
irom this. I didn't feel a bit like I do now. I 
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could eat, and drink, and sleepjust as if nothing 
had happened ; only my mother kept bothering 
me about it so, that I thought I had better try 
her. And when I broke down, she said she 
would make what they call a ^marriage de 
convenience,' or some such thing, where the 
parents do all the arrangements, you know. 
So I thought that if you knew my circum- 
stances, you might, perhaps, help me in that 
way, if you approve me, Mr. Wilverden." 

"Mr. Clapperton," said the Squire, now 
laying his hand on his shoulder, in what 
Jonas thought a very kind manner, " where 
have you been living all your life ?" 

" At Clapperton Hall, with my mother and 
sisters," said Jonas. " It has been very dull." 

"I should think so," said the Squire. 
"And your views of life are somewhat 
limited in consequence. You ought to have 
seen more of the world, Mr. Clapperton; it is 
almost essential for success with wconen, — at 
least with women worth having." 

Jonas sighed. 
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"You have, I suppose, acquainted Mrs. 
Clapperton with your intention of seeing me 
on this subject ?" asked the Squire, ten- 
tatively. 

" No, thank you ! I 'm not such a green as 
that ! Fancy, my mother ! Why, she says 
of you, Mr. Wilverden, that — ^^ 

"Ah, yes; never mind that," said the 
Squire, laughing. "Charming woman is 
Mrs. Clapperton, but not likely to encourage 
you to enjoy the freedom young men of 
your age like, eh ?" 

" Oh," said Jonas, now much more at his 
ease, and thinking that Mr. Wilverden was 
one of the pleasantest men he could meet, " I 
know a trick or two. I don't suppose I need 
ask leave out when I want to enjoy myself." 

The Squire now understood his man quite 
sufficiently for his purpose — ^the benevolent 
purpose of enlightening Jonas with a Kttle 
practical experience of Kfe, high or low, for 
which he was, of course, to pay a reasonable 
consideration. 
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"Mr. Clapperton," he said, impressively^ 
returning to the starting-point of their 
conversation, "you have taken a very 
manly and open course in coining, in the 
first instance, to me, who am most closely 
interested in Miss Wilverden. I do not 
hesitate to assure you that your conduct has- 
so far disposed me favourably — ^very favour- 
ably — ^towards you ; but you cannot expect 
an immediate nor even an early answer to a 
proposal which has taken me so much by 
surprise. Unfortunately, I am going to town^ 
— ^to-morrow, possibly, certainly the day after, 
— and shall not be returning home for some 
time ; it may be not for some weeks. Ah ! I 
see you would wish to hear something from 
me earlier than that. Well, that 's naturaL 
Are you ever in town yourself? " 

"I can go," said Jonas, eagerly. 

" Well, I shall be staying with my old 
friend. Sir Charles Swindleton. Wait : I '11 
give you his card. Call on me there. Sir 
Charles is a pleasant, kind-hearted .fellow,. 
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Tery popular in society, and can give you 
excellent introductions. He will be very glad 
to see you as my friend. He knew your 
father well, very well, and will be glad to 
make the acquaintance of his son. You 
would like to see a little good society, eh ? 
And perhaps," added the old rogue, craftily, 
^^ you may see Miss Wilverden with us 
there." 

So the Squire and Jonas parted, with the 
understanding that they should meet in 
London; the latter bent on his love aflFair, 
the former on a scheme confidentially com- 
mimicated to his friend, Sir Charles 
Swindleton, in the following letter : — 

" My dear Charley, — ^I shall be in town 
the day after to-morrow, and I believe that 
ihis time, at least, I shall be a welcome guest, 
when I tell you that an extraordinary piece 
of good fortune has made me acquainted with 
the very person about whose family we had 
some conversation when I was last with you, 
— Jonas Clapperton, the younger. He has 
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understanding that they should meet in 
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mimicated to his friend. Sir Charles 
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had the good taste to fall in love with my^ 
daughter, and the eflBrontery to propose 
himself for her. I think that, with your 
assistance, he may be much more satis- 
factorily disposed of You may understand 
his character from the fact that he had the 
incredible softness to acquaint me with the 
amount of his fortoie, certainly much larger 
than I had an idea of. The old pigeon was- 
too tough for us, but I think that we can. 
manage this squab. 

" Yours always, 

" N. WiLVERDEN." 



CHAPTER IX. 

Me. Wilveeden followed his letter to town, 
and again took up his quarters with his 
friend, Sir Charles Swindleton,— this time, 
as he had supposed, as a more welcome guest. 
It was not long before Jonas Clapperton 
called on him, according to appointment, 
and it need not be said that he, too, was 
received with cordial hospitality. How far 
the attention shown him answered its 
benevolent purpose, may be learnt from the 
following conversation, which took place 
between Mr. Wilverden and Sir Charles, 
about three weeks from the time when Jonas 
had joined them. They were again at 
breakfast together, after a night which had 
been by no means satisfactory in its results 
to either of them. 
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^^ I'll tell you what I am thinking, 
Wilverden," observed Sir Charles, in an 
offensive manner, after a long, imcoUrteous 
silence, which Mr. Wilverden had tried to 
break with some bantering remark; "this 
. game of yours with young Jonas Clapperton 
is all humbug." 

"I have thought so myself for a week 
past," replied the Squire, coolly breaking his 
eggj as if that were the more important 
consideration of the two. 

"Then," asked the Baronet, "why have 
you gone on with it ?" 

"Why have you?" rejoined the Squire. 
" We have, I conceive, both been acting on 
the same ground — b, chance that something 
might still come of it, though a daily 
diminishing chance." 

" I don't believe, Wilverden — and there 
were others, last night, who thought the 
same — ^that you have been pulling fairly 
with us. I said I would let you know my 
mind, at least, this morning." 
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" Well, you have done so, though rather 
more abruptly than usual. Perhaps you 
ivill now state the grounds on which you 
have formed your opinion." 

The Baronet hesitated a moment. The 
<juestion in his mind was, can I safely break 
with this man? He had lately began to 
think that he could. For some reason or 
other, perhaps from the anxiety under which 
Mr. Wilverden was labouring about his own 
future. Sir Charles had not observed the 
same swagger in him, nor had reason to 
flinch from the same innuendoes as before, and 
he took courage accordingly. He began to 
'doubt whether he had not exaggerated the 
extent of Mr. Wilverden's hold upon him. 
What, he argued, if the dread which made 
Tiis life intolerable were, after all, unfounded ? 
What if, as he once supposed, the secret 
which he feared was really buried in his 
•own breast ? What a fool he was, in this 
oase, to let his conscience make such a 
•coward of him ! Then, again, he had been 
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tempted, by the sarcasms of his set, to rid 
himself of his old ally. They had asked him 
what charm he found in his society, and 
remarked on the cool, easy way in which 
Wilverden used his house as his own. The 
Baronet began to be as much a&aid of their 
suspicion that he was under an influence 
which he could not shake oflF, as he was of 
Mr. Wilverden himself. In his wretched 
state of perplexity, he determined to make a 
desperate throw to liberate himself from his. 
thraldom, and answered accordingly, — 

^^ You have done nothing to help us ; you 
have not egged him forward. Sometimes I 
fancy, Wilverden, that this life of yours- 
down in the country stupifies you. You are 
not the man you were. You are of no use 
whatever." 

^' Anything else ?" 

"Yes; I believe that you have thought 
better of that fellow's proposal, and mean to 
sell your daughter to him." 

Mr. Wilverden rose in wrath. He would 
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fein have given thelie to the Baronet, but there 
was a certain amount of truth in this last taunt 
which made it the more bitterly felt. It is one 
thing to purpose a villainous action, another 
to be openly charged with it in so many 
words. Men who will lie without scruple^ 
will be ready to fight a duel if they are 
called liars. Mr. Wilverden, since, and only 
since, he had perceived the utter hopelessness 
of his London scheme, had entertained what 
he felt to be the less agreeable alternative 
of his daughter's marriage with Jonas as the 
next best chance of enriching himself at his 
expense. But he did not deserve the re- 
proach of having played a double game with 
his colleagues in crime. Neither by word 
nor deed had he done anything to their 
prejudice. He had always strictly observed 
the code of honour, such as it was, which 
bound them together, though he might have 
broken every other, human and divine ; and, 
so long as he was true to them, what had 
Sir Charles to complain of in his arrangement 
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of his own domestic concerns ? His remark 
was an insult, which he resolved to make 
him pay for dearly. He rose, that big 
^strong man, and Sir Charles quailed before 
him. "No, no. Sir Charles, don't you be 
afraid; I am not going to strike you; you 
deserve it : but I am going to make you pay 
dearer for your insult than that. You are 
no gentleman, sir, no gentleman; under- 
stand me, not even according to our inter- 
pretation of the word, you are not by — " 

"You shall answer to me for this, Wil- 
verden." 

"No, Sir Charles, I shall not answer to 
you for this, nor for anything else. I shall 
punish you in my own way. You have 
brought it on yourself by a gratuitous insult 
:and meanness to an old friend who did not 
deserve it. I now tell you plainly I have 
your secret from Smithson, and hjave evidence 
that would hang you for forgery. Yes ; had 
you not been as foolish as you are mean, you 
TRTOuld have left me alone, and never heard of 
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it. But you know and shall feel my power 
now." 

The Baronet was standing pale and help-^ 
less. What would he give to undo the effect 
of his late indiscreet remark. He stammered 
out his vain attempt at an apology; said 
something of " having spoken hastily, beyond 
his intention ; his position was a trying one ; 
he had been keeping open house for weeks — 
free quarters, not only for his old friend 
Wilverden, who, of course, was always wel- 
come, but for that miserable cub Clapperton, 
without a single thing to recommend him ^ 
and all done with nothing to show for it, 
only to be laughed at by their set. He 
would not have said what he had otherwise.'^ 
Not in this way was Squire Wilverden to be 
propitiated. "Yes, you did mean to insult 
me. Sir Charles. You meant it, if you had 
only dared, at my last visit ; and this morn- 
ing you had made up your mind to do so 
from the moment you sat down to breakfast. 
You know you were deliberately prepared 
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io do SO. You thought that you could 
dismiss me with impunity, only you have 
mistaken and misjudged your man. So we 
part ; but I tell you plainly that I shall now 
use my power over you without scruple, and 
you shall know what I can do." Then the 
Squire left him. 

The introduction of Jonas Clapperton to 
Squire Wilverden's London friends, and 
'especially to Sir Charles Swindleton, had 
been a disappointment to every one except 
to Jonas himself. That gentleman had 
•enjoyed himself extremely during the three 
weeks of the new and peculiar life of freedom 
to which he had been admitted, except for 
ihe last two or three days, when, as the 
hopelessness of his case became apparent to 
those most interested in him, he had been 
exposed to sundry personalities which he did 
not well know how to deal with. He had, of 
course, been managed with the greatest dis- 
cretion. For the first day or two, Squire 
Wilverden and Sir Charles had emploved 
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themselves in taking his measure inch by 
inch : they had watched his weaknesses and 
ascertained his propensities, and were un- 
scrupulous about the baits they would use, 
if they could only get the fish to bite. But 
dfrom the first Jonas had baffled them. 
" When a feller has got money, he is a fool 
not to keep it ; and fellers who have not got 
money, will get another's without being 
particler how," was the astounding maxim 
which JonUs seriously propounded at Sir 
Charles's first dinner, — diametrically opposed 
to the school of economy to which the Baronet 
himself belonged, which advocated the circu- 
lation and exchange of property on the easiest 
and most imfettered principles. Sir Charles, 
courteously applauding the prudence of the 
remark, suggested the small addition of a 
word to render it worthy of Jonas's sagacity. 
^^I should say, keep and increase it, eh, 
Mr. Clapperton?" More persons, however, 
make or quote maxims than observe them, 
and it was hoped by his new friends that 
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Jonas would be of the number. Greats 
therefore, was the perplexity and disappoint^ 
ment, when it was subsequently found that 
Jonas adhered to his. Gambling had no- 
fascination for him. He was by no meana 
indifferent to sensual pleasures, and in a mode- 
rate way would pay his share of them imgrudg^ 
ingly, — ^but then he had money's worth, and 
could enter it, accordingly, in his account 
book — so much pleasure so much cost ; but 
under no excitement, either of feeling or of 
conviviality, could he be drawn into play. 
Every trap had been set for him, but he had 
fallen into none of them. Old rou^s and 
young rou^s, bold women, and women who, 
in manner at least, were not bold, had tried 
to inveigle him, but all alike in vain, till it 
was the general wish to kick him out of a 
society in which he was not bom to shine. 
Of course, Mr. Wilverden and the Baronet 
were considerably bantered about their inno- 
cent young friend; but the latter felt the 
failure most, because the expense of enter- 
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tainment, no inconsiderable bnrdenj night 
after night, without any counterbalancing ad- 
vantage, had chiefly fallen on him. Meanwhile, 
Jonas, as has been said, had made the most 
of his opportunity, and to his own full satis- 
faction. In the company of persons sharper 
than himself, he had really been reaping the 
harvest of present enjoyment, while they 
had only been sowing in the improductive 
fields of hope. One serious drawback to his 
pleasure, however, he had been conscious of, 
the non-appearance of Alice, and that in 
spite of the expectation which Mr. Wilverden 
had held out to him. This was a subject 
he harped upon, till Mr. Wilverden found it 
difficult to make excuses. " I wouldn't have 
come here," he said, " if I hadn't felt sure 
that I should see Miss Wilverden. It's all 
very pleasant for a feller to be living like 
this, but, you know, it isn't what I came for. 
If it isn't convenient to Sir Charles to 
invite your daughter to his house at present, 
why I could come to London again when it 
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is. It 's all very well for Sir Charles to chaflF 
me about all these swell women, but I don't 
mind them. They only care for a feller's 
money. They are quite different from your 
daughter. Oh, Mr. Wilverden ! I wish you 
could do something to help me with her." 

It was very agreeable to Jonas, therefore, 
when Mr. Wilverden informed him that 
certain circumstances had determined him to 
return home. '^ Indeed," he said, " I am not 
sure that I should not have done so a week 
ago if I had not experienced some difficulty 
about my money matters." Then followed 
a confidential conversation, the first he had 
ever had with Jonas on such subjects, the 
immediate upshot of which was a loan of 
£100, to enable him to clear out and meet 
sundry pressing obligations, but in which 
other considerations of greater importance 
to Jonas were touched upon. Did Mr. 
Wilverden think he had any chance of Alice ; 
and what would he really do to promote it ? 
On the other hand, Jonas was made more 
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<5learly aware of Mr. Wilverden's present 
position. The Homestalls, Mr. Wilverden 
•distinctly reminded him, was sold; and 
though, strangely enough, he had not yet 
received any notice to quit, he might have 
one any day. Where was he to live then, 
and how ? Of course some kind of provision 
must be made for him. Alice, if she were to 
marry Jonas, would not consent to see her 
father a beggar while she was so well pro- 
vided for herself. " No," Jonas said, " he 
would not wish that either." He had begun 
ix) like Mr. Wilverden, who knew how to 
manage him, and who had carefully concealed 
from him everything that might have led 
him to suspect the late designs upon his 
pocket, so far as he was concerned; and 
had, in fact, assumed the character of 
his friend and advisei; in London. Some 
arrangement, Jonas had no doubt, could 
be made for Mr. Wilverden's comfort. He 
could aflford him an allowance; and there 
was the dowry house, only he supposed his 
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mother must go there if he married. Thea 
a bright thought struck him, which made 
Mr. Wilverden smile as he recalled Sir 
Charles's similar idea, — ^what a capital thing- 
it would be if he could marry his mother ; 
there would be a provision at once without 
bothering himself. 

'' I imderstood, I think, that she has £800 

a year for life, and the house ? " said Mr^ 
Wilverden. 

^^ One thousand poimds," said Jonas, ^^and 
my sisters £250 a year apiece. Worse luck for 
me ! It 's a heavy drain on the estate ; but it 
won't last for ever. My father looked too^ 
much to them and too little to the estate." 

^' Your mother was a charming person. I 
remember well what an impression she made 
on some of us on her first appearance at our 
county ball. You needn't, however, tell her 
that I said so." 

Thus they conversed, or rather speculated,, 
upon some possible arrangement, but it was 
premature to enter into particulars. '' The 
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first thing must be," observed Mr. Wilverden, 
^^ to ascertain Alice's views and feeKngs. Of 
course nothing can be done without her 
consent." Mr. Wilverden promised to under- 
,take this, and to communicate with Jonas 
^tbin a few days — a week at the farthest. 
So it was settled, — Mr. Wilverden returning 
rto the Homestalls, and Jonas to Clapperton 
Hall, on the following day. 



CHAPTER X. 

When Mr. Wilverden reached home, he- 
found that the notice to quit the Homestallgk 
at Michaehnas had, at last, been sent by 
Mr. Pritchett. Though he had known that 
it could not be delayed much longer, yet the 
actual receipt of it made him feel more 
sensibly the crisis which was impending, and 
the necessity of taking some steps to meet it. 
The marriage of Jonas with his daughter- 
would, in his opinion, be the best and easiest 
means, but he could not overlook the great 
difficulties in the way of it. They were two- 
fold. First, with respect to Alice's engagement 
to Arthur Newland. How did that really 
stand ? Mrs. Hartley still assured him that 
it would come right at last ; and if so, would 
it be wise to interfere in any way with such 
a prospect? Secondly, there were Alice's- 
own feelings to be considered. His difficulty 
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on this point did not now arise jfrom and 
scruples, for, as is generally the case, the 
more he had familiarized himself with the 
plan proposed, he had felt his repugnance to 
it lessen, and his appreciation of its expected 
advantages increase, while many good 
reasons were discovered for carrying it into 
execution. But what chance was there of 
persuading or forcing Alice to comply with 
his wishes ? 

On the day of his return home, he had 
intended at once to soimd her mind, and 
ascertain how far he might presume upon 
her feelings ; yet more than a week passed 
and he had made no definite move. In- 
directly he had tried to influence her and 
predispose her to listen to him. For this 
purpose he had devoted two or three even- 
ings again to his daughters ; and speaking 
of the now inevitable removal from the 
Homestalls and the wretched condition that 
awaited him, he had been bold enough 
to intimate that a change of circumstances 
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might bring about a change of life. He 
judged rightly that, though Mrs. Hartley 
would estimate this remark at what it was 
worth, Alice would regard it with interest 
and hope, and be anxious to lend herself to 
its fulfilment. But beyond this he had said 
and done nothing. Meanwhile, Jonas had 
become fidgetty and troublesome. Hearing 
nothing from Mr. Wilverden, he again in- 
truded himself on his privacy, and sought him 
at his haunt on the common. The Squire put 
him oflF, telling him that he must be patient ; 
that everything was progressing fiivourably ; 
and promising to let him have some definite 
information in a few days. Then he impressed 
strongly on Jonas's mind, that under no cir- 
cumstances was it agreeable to him to be 
visited at that particular spot. Every one 
has his own fancy, he said ; and his fancy 
was to be alone and uninterrupted when his 
morning business was over. He would, there- 
fore, communicate with Jonas, and Jonas 
need not trouble himself to come to him. 
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Mr. Wilverden now felt that he must screw 
up his courage to his task, and have an inter- 
view with Alice. Knowing how impossible a 
conversation of the kind he meditated would 
be in the presence of Mrs. Hartley, he sent 
for Alice to speak to him in the large old 
gloomy hall, and introduced the subject 
that he had at heart by speaking about the 
wretched prospect that awaited them on their 
now inevitable removal. 

" Perhaps, after all, it will be best to leave, 
papa ; though I know you must feel it much." 

^^ Why best, Alice?" 

^^ I was thinking, papa," replied Alice, 
with hesitation, " of what you were saying a 
few evenings ago, that a change of circum- 
stances might bring about," — she substituted 
for the words *^ a change of life" — " a new 
arrangement of our life. We may, perhaps, 
:all be happier." 

" And better, you mean, Alice. Nay, never 
blush, you have reason in what you say ! I 
Imow I must look out for a different sort of 
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life every way. But when Michaelmas comes^ 
and we quit the Homestalls, where that life is. 
to be, and how it is to be lived, I do not 
know." 

" I am sure Aunt Lewson will never let 
us be inconvenienced, and I shall always be 
with you now." 

" It is not pleasant, Alice, for a man of 
my age and position to be dependent on 
your Aunt Lewson's liberality," said her 
father, for the first time troubled with a sense 
of delicacy. ^^ I had entertained a hope that 
you were likely soon to have an independent 
position of your own, and that your engage- 
ment to Arthur Newland — " 

'^ Please, papa, don't say anything about 
that, — ^you have been so kind and considerate: 
in not mentioning it before. It is all over, 
and I try not to think of it." 

Her father had obtained the information 
that he wanted, and his course of action was. 
now clear; yet there must have been a passing^ 
feeling of pity as he looked at the expression. 
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of her face, pamfizl from the effort she had 
made in uttering her last words. He said,— 

" My poor child ! I feared it was so. You 
must have suffered much. How has it come 
to pass ? Your feelings have not been trifled 
with, I hope?" 

"Oh, no, papa! No one is to blame but 
myself. But, please don^t talk about it. I 
have come to look upon it only as a dream." 

" You are right, Alice ; let it be a dream- 
You must get over it, and not let it affect 
the prospects of your real life in the future^ 
you know." 

She did not comprehend the drift of his 
remark, and made her reply from the feeling 
uppermost in her own mind, expressing it 
as cheerfully as she could. 

" Oh, no, papa ! I shall not give way. I 
shall always have plenty to do ; and I mean 
only to live now for dear Winny and your- 
self. I ought to have done so before." 

"You may be the saving of us bothy 
Alice." Mr. Wilverden hesitated. Hardened 
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AS he was, he could not yet bring himself to 
<^laim the sacrifice and strike the blow: he 
shrouded his purpose in a vague generality. 
"You are young yet, Alice, and there are 
few young persons who have not suffered a 
first disappointment; but feelings and circum- 
stances change with years. There will be 
-another opportunity of a happy settlement 
in life." 

" Papa, may I ask you one great kindness, 
— never to mention my engagement to 
Arthur, and never to talk to me of another 
marriage?" 

"Alice, you don't know what you are 
asking. The happiness — ^nay, the very life 
— ^both of your sister and myself are in your 
hands; you may even now save us both 
jfrom ruin." 

" Save you jfrom ruin ! You know that I 
will do anything that I can to help and 
comfort you ; but you don't mean — oh ! you 
don't mean — " She could not finish her 
.sentence ; she was looking hard in her father's 
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face with an expression of mingled terror 
and increduKty, and for the moment he 
shrrnik from it. He had hitherto traded on 
human fears and vices; he was now attempting 
to trade on the better feelings of the heart, 
and felt as Satan may have felt when touched 
by Ithuriel's spear, startled at the conscious- 
ness of Ms detected yiUainy. 

"Alice," he said, "you have not found 
me a harsh father, have you, — ^whatever 
people may have told you?" 

" Oh, no ; I am very sensible of your kind- 
ness to me." 

"Well, listen to me. While I supposed 
there was a chance of your marriage with 
Mr. Arthur Newland, distasteful as it was to 
me in some respects, I never stood in the 
way of it, nor have I distressed you with any 
allusion to it since I began to suspect that there 
was some obstacle in the way of your happi- 
ness ; but I should not be doing my duty to- 
wards you if I let your present disappointment 
make a blank of all your future prospects." 
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" Papa, I am now quite contented with 
my lot. I shall have you and Winny to love 
and live for, but I can never marry ; for, 
though I cannot be Arthur's wife, he has my 
faith. Oh, don't ask this of me ! " 

" Child ! you are acting under the impulse 
of strong and excited feelings, and do not 
«ee the effects of your present intention. It 
would be a folly, and worse, at your time of 
life, to cut yourself off jfrom the position you 
may occupy, and the good you may do. 
From what I had observed of your character, 
Alice, I had imagined that, even at the cost 
of some personal sacrifice, you would have 
done something to save us jfrom inevitable 
ruin — ^from absolute and houseless beggary. 
I own I am disappointed and hurt." 

"Don't say so, papa! I would live — I 
would die to help you. I feel I would. But 
this one thing I could never do. I have 
given myself to another." 

"I see you are like all the rest of the 
world, Alice, — ^ready to undergo any self- 
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sacrifice, except — just the particular one which 
falls to their lot. Good intentions are so 
easy in profession, so difficult in perform- 
ance. Here may be an opportunity of a 
good and honourable marriage offered to 
you, which may save your father jfrom ruin, 
and perhaps make him a better man, and 
you refuse to consider it. Why every-day 
arrangements of this kind are made in half 
ihe &milies of the land, and children ac- 
quiesce in the wishes of their parents with 
half — ^nay, not the tenth part — of the reason 
which makes marriage desirable, or rather 
necessary for you. Very few girls marry 
merely from affection, but are obliged to 
yield to what is their interest. If you could 
have married from love and inclination, I 
should never have interfered with your 
choice, even though it were not exactly what 
I could have wished; you have seen that I 
would not. But when that is all over, that 
you shoiild give up all idea of marriage 
would be wrong every way. There, don?t 
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cry so ; I won't say more about it to-day, but 
see you again. Only don't go and pledge 
yourself to any course of conduct you may 
afterwards repent. Think what I have said 
carefully over in your own mind. Just this : if 
I am in earnest in my desire to help my father, 
why can't I do what many girls, perhaps 
most girls of position, are obliged to do — ^show 
obedience to a parent's wish, and consent to- 
an eligible marriage, not, in my case, merely 
to obtain wealth and position, as they do, but 
to rescue my father and sister, who may 
otherwise be without a penny or a home ? 
That, and nothing short of it, is the truth, 
Alice. Think it over at your leisure, and I 
know what your conclusion ought to be." 

Here Mr. Wilverden closed the conver- 
sation, and left AKce in a state of vague 
and miserable bewilderment. She had even 
now no idea that any immediate proposal 
was about to be made to her, or that her 
father had any particular person in view for 
her acceptance. Mr. Wilverden had pur- 
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posely abstained from alarming her with a 
sense of sudden danger, or by the terrible 
vision of Jonas Clapperton. That would 
come better when he had once induced his 
daughter to acquiesce in his wish as gene- 
rally expressed, — or at least not to oppose 
him openly and decidedly. He now chose 
to consider that she had not done so simply 
because he had had the last word, and left 
her to reflection. He had the boldness, after 
this conversation, to write a few lines to 
Jonas, encouraging him with a better pro- 
spect of success, and inviting him to ride 
over to the Homestalls on the following 
afternoon, when he might, possibly, have 
some more definite information to give him. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The day after his conversation with Alice, 
Mr. Wilverden received the following letter 
from Sir Charles Swindleton : — 

"My dear Wilverden, — I have often 
thought, with sincere regret, on the abrupt 
termination of your last visit, and the cir- 
cumstances xmder which we unfortunately, 
parted. But I will not say more on that 
disagreeable subject, except to express a 
hope that you will think no more of it, but 
continue to make the same welcome use of 
my house as hitherto. I now write with the 
special object of giving you some informa- 
tion which may be worth your consideration. 
I have never forgotten the anxiety you ex- 
pressed that your yoimger daughter— whose 
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acquaintance Lady Swindleton and myself 
desire to make — should be well settled in 
life. It has singularly happened that our 
old friend and ally, Lo%, informed me 
yesterday that he had met her some- 
where abroad, with her aimt, Mrs. Lewson, 
and fell violently in love with her at first 
.sight : this, considering his inflammable 
nature, is not remarkable, but it is remark- 
able that, with his position and expectations, 
he could not even get introduced to her. 
Her aunt, it seems, who is strong enough to 
hold her own, told him to his face that his 
antecedents made it quite impossible for her 
io think of him for her niece, or even to 
wish for his acquaintance. I suspect that 
she also alluded, with unnecessary ill-nature, 
to his age ; but Lofty is sensitive on this 
point, and I could not get a very full report 
out of him of what passed. No doubt the 
poor fellow has suffered much from the liber- 
ties he has taken with his health, and his 
pecuniary difficulties have made him some- 
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what notorious. But circumstances have 
been against him ; and, jfrom the unaccount- 
able way in which this world of ours seems- 
to be governed, the old Marquis has lived 
an imconscionable time, and kept him out of 
his rights. The old man, however, is now 
thoroughly used up, and cannot live a week.^ 
Lofty will now succeed to the estates, which 
are still very considerable indeed, and, all 
allowances made for drawbacks, an alliance 
with the Marquis of Dashington will not 
be an undesirable object of ambition for 
any woman. When I mentioned that your 
daughter had now the advantage of being^ 
under the paternal roof, his hopes revived^ 
and I should not wonder if you hear from 
him. Knowing how you are circumstanced^ 
and that it may be inconvenient for you to 
receive him at the Homestalls, in case he 
should propose to see you there, I presume 
upon our old Mendship to say that you and 
your daughter will be welcomed here when- 
ever it may best suit you to pay a visit, an 
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invitation in which Lady Swindleton cor- 
dially joins. 

" Ever yours, 

^^ Charles Swindleton." 
As soon as Mr. Wilverden had read this 
letter, he chuckled triumphantly. *^ I have, 
:at any rate, brought master Charley down 
upon his knees, and I am mistaken if I do 
not keep him there." Then he read it over 
again, and considered its contents more 
leisurely — ^not on account of any value that 
he assigned to the offer mentioned in it, but 
of the purpose to which he saw it might be 

» 

applied. The idea of Lord Lofty as a suitor 
for his daughter's hand he immediately dis- 
missed. " I know him, I think, a little too 
well, — a cunning, shabby dog : he would use 
me just so far as would forward his object, 
:and then leave me to die in a workhouse 
without scruple. And his estates ! Pooh ! he 
won't have a shilling that he can really 
call his own. No, Jonas is my trump-card, 
-and my game depends on how I play him. 
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But the letter will be useful, Charley, though 
you will not gain much by it." Saying 
this, he folded it carefully, and placed it in 
his pocket-book. 

Mr. Wilverden^s chief anxiety regarded 
Alice and the decision she might come to. 
The more he thought of the circumstances in 
which they were placed, and the conver-^ 
sation which had passed between them on 
the preceding day, the more satisfied he was 
that the sacrifice which he expected her to 
make was not unreasonable. From his point 
of view, it seemed quite out of the question 
that such a girl should give up all thought 
of marriage, simply because she had been 
disappointed in her first love, and could 
not just yet conquer her fancy. It was his^ 
duty as a parent, even if his own interests 
had not been involved, to exert all the 
influence he possessed to make her re-con- 
sider her position. *' I shall," he argued to* 
himself, "take good care to see that such a 
settlement is made as will be most advan- 
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tageous to her interests, and render her 
as independent of her husband as possible. 
That fellow Jonas is crazy after her, and I 
can get any terms jfrom him that I choose. 
It will be sheer folly and obstinacy in her to 
stand out against my wishes." Then he worked 
himself up to a point of virtuous indignation, 
at the idea that his daughter might still 
prove disobedient to him. *^ Good Heavens ! 
how much depends upon it ! Every advan- 
tage a woman can reasonably expect in the 
way of wealth and luxury : not just the man, 
perhaps, that one would choose ; but with her 
ability she might do just what she liked with 
him. And then for myself — £1,000 to be 
paid down at the time she accepts him, with 
£500 a year and a house afterwards. Look 
at this — and then, on the other side, a 
workhouse, or — " and Mr. Wilverden shud- 
dered. 

As he thus reviewed the force of his 
arguments, he took courage, and again sent 
for Alice. Some promise he was bent upon 
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exacting jfrom her before Jonas called in the 
afternoon. 

*^ Well, Alice," he said, as she entered the 
dreary hall, "I must have a little more 
chat with you on our subject of yesterday. 
Have you thought over what I said?" 

*^I have thought of nothing else, papa. 
But it is impossible! Oh, papa! do you 
exactly imderstand that I am no longer free ? 
I am the same as engaged to Arthur. I 
could not marry another without being 
false." 

^' Alice, tell me distinctly — I ask, the 
question for your own sake— do you still 
entertain any hope whatever of a marriage 
with him ?" 

" No, papa ! it is all over, and can never 
bo. I thought I had told you so yester- 
day." 

^^Yes, but not so decidedly. I thought 
it just possible that you might still cherish 
a hope. Why do you wear that ring, 
Alice?" 
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The poor girl looked down piteously on 
the little souvenir, the sole token she 
possessed of Arthur's love. " He gave it 
me, papa ! " and a tear fell upon it, as pure as 
the diamond that glistened there. 

"You are indulging a mere sentiment, 
Alice. You must overcome this weakness, 
or the effects of it will be disastrous to you, 
— to all of us." She said nothing, and he 
<3ontinued, — " I have been more considerate 
towards you than you are aware : I never 
interfered with your own choice, nor would 
I, as I told you yesterday, if there were the 
.slightest hope of its leading to anything. 
But you own there is none ; and I must now 
remind you, distinctly, that my very means 
of existence will shortly depend on your 
willingness to — nay, hear me out, child, 
before you speak a word: you will find 
that I have tenderly considered you. I can 
tell you, as a fact, that I have already made 
up my mind not even to entertain a wish 
^expressed to me by a nobleman of very high 
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position and large fortune, that he may be- 
introduced to you. He met you abroad. 
Lord Lofty ; did you know him ? No ! Well^ 
you only saw him once; but I do not 
encourage him in consequence of his^ 
character — in consequence of his character, 
observe, for the alliance in other respects^ 
would be brilliant; but, Alice, I would not 
see you otherwise than honourably and well 
settled in life ; and when I tell you that there 
is a gentleman whose age, fortune, and. 
character are in every way suitable, — one 
whom I am really anxious to introduce to- 
you — ^nay, child, hear me out — one who, 
out of his love to you, will gladly take 
care that I and your sister are amply 
provided for, — I do think that it will 
be wrong, cruel, selfish, on your part, 
if you obstinately refuse even to en- 
tertain such an offer — I will go further, and 
say that, as your father, I might reasonably 
insist that you should, at least, consent 
to meet him, and let him plead for himself. 
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I am asking nothing whatever beyond what 
is commonly done in families. I don't see 
why my wishes and authority in particular 
are to be met by wilful opposition." 

Mr. Wilverden had worked himself into a 
passion, and was speaking loudly and vehe- 
mently. Alice had never seen him in this 
state before, and was seriously alarmed as. 
well as taken by surprise. 

" Oh, papa, don't be angry with me ! But 
you don't mean to say that you have already 
encouraged any one to entertain a hope that 
I could listen to him ? Indeed, indeed it is- 
impossible ! " 

" Alice, child, don't talk to me of impos- 
sibilities, when they are only of your own 
making. You are really wilful and disobedient. 
See what you are refusing. Here is aman who* 
is honourably attached to you, — ^who,in proof 
of his love, is not only willing to make an 
imusually handsome settlement on you, but 
actually to free your family from the ruin 
that hangs over them, — a man who does not 
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<come forward till he knows, or at least I 
know, that you are free from any other tie, — 
and you look entirely to yourself, and your 
own feelings or fancies. Will you dare to 
<5all such conduct self-denial ? It is more like 
folly and self-deceit, in my opinion." 

" Papa, it matters not who it is that you 
mean, nor how good and generous he is. I 
do not question this, nor your wish to see 
me happy. But I am not free. I feel that 
I am really still engaged where my affections 
are. I cannot go back from what I have 
-said." Saying this, her eyes fell upon the 
ring, and from habit she pressed it with 
the other hand. The action, unintentional 
ihough it was, irritated her father still 
more. 

'' Alice," he said, seizing her hand, " give 
me that ring ; give it me, I say! You have 
no business to wear it." 

His tone of voice was so loud and impera- 
tive, that Alice stood helpless in her terror, 
offering no resistance, as he tore it from her 
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finger. " You value this bauble more than 
your father's life." 

^^Papa, you don't mean to hurt me?"' 
she said, as she shrunk back from his violent 
gesticulations. 

^^ Hurt you, child ! But for your obstinacy,. 
I would have done you good ; " and then, 
whether from pity to the poor terror-stricken 
girl, or from some momentary compunction 
at his own heartless treatment of her, or from 
a worse and deeper motive, his voice was 
suddenly changed to an expression of suppli- 
cation and wretchedness. '' Oh, Alice ! you 
don't know what I suffer, or what you 
are doing! I will tell you exactly the 
circumstances that have reduced me thus^ 
to appeal to you. Nay, my child, keep up 
your attention one minute ; I shall not 
trouble your mind again with my misery. 
You know that next October I shall be 
turned out into the world a homeless beggar, 
nothing less. I am offered a handsome com-^ 
petence and a house, by one who devotedly 
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loves and admires you, and who will give you 
all that a woman can require, if you consent to 
become his wife ; if this fedls, the only alter- 
native that I see, for myself, at least, in my 
old age, is the — ^workhouse, or the — ^grave. 
My fate is absolutely in your hands." 

" Papa, it is terrible. But don't ask me 
more to-day. I can't, Ican't say anything yet 
I want a little time, and then — then I will tell 
you what I can do." She was sobbing 
hysterically, utterly broken down, the words 
<3oming out at intervals one by one, while 
her father, supporting her in his arms, caught 
at the shadow of the hope thus held out to 
liim. " God bless you, Alice ! You will yet 
saye me." She made one more effort to 
>speak. " Papa, I don't even know whom you 
are speaking of. I ought to know the name 
of the person who — " 

" Jonas Clapperton," said Mr. Wilverden. 

^^ Jonas Clapperton!" repeated Alice, 
mechanically, and sank down at her father's 
feet. 
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At tliis moment the door leading from the 
Tiall to the corridor was suddenly opened, 
and Mrs. Hartley entered. The loud and 
threatening words of Mr. Wilverden had 
attracted the notice of old Martha. She 
knew that her young mistress had been 
summoned to him, and fearing that there 
was something wrong, reported what she 
heard to Mrs. Hartley. Already, the day 
before, when Mrs. Hartley ascertained that 
her sister had had a long interview with 
their feither, she had suspected that he was 
endeavouring to exert over her the influence 
which she feared. She had observed that 
Alice returned from him thoughtful and 
distressed, but not communicative. This 
second interview following so soon after, and 
leading, on his part, as Martha had stated, 
to high words, confirmed her impression. 
What but some attempted wrong could have 
exposed a girl of Alice's disposition to his 
violence ? So she felt, and at once descended 
to the hall, desiring Martha to follow her to 
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the door. She was just in time to heax the 
last words uttered, and to see the effect of 
them on her sister. 

"Father, what have you been doing^ 
here ?" she asked bitterly and reproachftJly,, 
as she took possession of Alice ; and calling 
Martha to her assistance, desired her to bring 
water and stimulants. 

Mr. Wilverden, surprised by the sudden 
interruption, looked confused and guilty- 
" Winifred," he said, after a moment's pause,. 
" it is nothing ; it will pass off directly." 

" You had best leave her to us now," was. 
all she answered ; and as he. still stood there 
when Martha returned, she repeated her 
request with more emphasis, " Father, you 
must leave us;" and Mr. Wilverden retreated 
to his den. 



CHAPTER XIL 

When Mr. WHverden was alone, he had 
much to think of. There was the scene in 
the hall, — ^what would be the upshot of that ? 
Mrs. Hartley would tio doubt now elicit from 
her sister all the circumstances that led to it ; 
perhaps she might have heard enough to 
enable her to guess what they were. But 
would she be able to persuade Alice out of 
her promise, or rather, we should say, her 
desire to have a little time for consideration, 
which Mr. Wilverden chose to consider as 
implying a promise ? That she would 
endeavour to do so, he had no doubt ; and he 
felt that it would be advisable to remove her 
out of her sister's reach as soon as possible. 
When, on the other hand, he considered 
Alice's character, he flattered himself with 
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the hope that she would not be easily induced 
to change her mind, if she were once con- 
vinced that it was her duty to make the 
sacrifice he required. From any anxiety he 
had felt about the eflfect of that scene upon 
Alice's health, he had soon relieved his mind, 
having sent Sarah to inquire after her, and 
received an answer that she had recovered. 
The girl added her own remark, " that she 
didn't see no odds in Miss, for she was a 
sitting alongside of Missus on a sophy a 
kissing of her." The question which next 
presented itself to Mr. Wilverden's mind 
was, how he could make the best use of Jonas 
Clapperton, whose visit he now expected in 
about two hours. He felt that he had a good 
game in his hand, if he could only play it out, 
with three points unexpectedly in his favour, 
— the letter of Sir Charles Swindleton, the 
ring which he had obtained possession of, 
and the request of Alice for time to consider 
his proposal. He kindled at the prospect of 
success, and determined to stake highly, 
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perhaps desperately, on the venture. Con- 
trary to his habit, he thought it would be 
prudent to receive Jonas in his own room, 
in order to guard against interruption, 
and accordingly called Sarah to make it 
tidy. 

It was a room rarely seen by any eye but 
Sarah's and his own ; situated, as the reader 
may remember, on the side of the haJl 
opposite the entrance, but far' more securely 
protected, its massive oak door being fastened 
both with lock and bolt, and capable of re- 
sisting any ordinary effort to force it open. 
In spite of its untidiness, there was a certain 
appearance of comfort in it, for the walls 
were wainscoted, and the fireplace formed of 
a warm-coloured and carved stone. Over this 
were hung a blunderbuss, a gun, some pistols 
and swords, all old and useless, or they would 
long ago have found their way to the general 
dealer ; but a far more formidable weapon of 
defence, when wielded by such a man as Mr. 
Wilverden, was his huge spud, the constant 
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companion of his walks, now leaning on it» 
usual resting-place, the mantel-piece. ' There 
was not much furniture, but such articles as. 
remained were good and substantial in them-^ 
selves, though dusty and neglected. There 
was a bureau, covered with manifold papers, 
in hopeless confusion, which Mr. Wilverden 
now deposited, with one sweqp of his handy 
in a drawer below, stuffing them in pell-mell, 
and then replacing them with some fresh 
writing materials, which he thought might 
be required. Then there was a large closet-^ 
cupboard, the common receptacle of number- 
less objects, but especially of a few bottles of 
choice wine and spirits, reserved for some 
special occasions, for their proprietor, though 
a very free liver, was not a sot. Here also 
were the few books which formed his library. 
Two or three elbowed chairs, a carpet worn 
threadbare and colourless, now serving only 
as an excuse to Sarah to leave the floor 
imwashed, and a bed, completed the catalogue. 
The last was made to be folded back by day 
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into a cupboard corresponding with the 
panelling, but now resisted all Sarah's eflforts 
to force it into its place. 

" It won't go, sir," she said, at last. 

"It shall," said her master, placing his 
onormous back against it, and wedging it in 
so effectually, that it seemed more likely to 
remain there for ever than to come out 
again. 

" And now, girl, I should like to know," 
^aid her master, looking round on the tidy 
appearance of things, ^' why my room isn't 
always kept like this ?" 

"It's unpossible; I've no time o' days; 
and if I had, you wouldn't let me touch your 
things. You wouldn't when you went to 
Lxmnun, and I asked you. I've no time, and 
the ladies must wait an hour for their dinner 
now, all along of this work:" 

"Then be off with you; and when Mr. 
Clapperton calls presently, show him in here," 
said Mr. Wilverden, faithful to his habit of 
•ever avoiding a difficulty. He then proceeded 
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to take out of his cupboard some glasses^ 
which he wiped with great care, and two* 
bottles of the wine, regarding it with the eye 
of a connoisseur. '' This ought to open the 
fellow's heart; but it's too good for him. I 
must do something with him to-day, or I 
shall be in difficulties. But he can scarcely 
refuse me a trifle with such means at his 
disposal, and when I have such a hope of 
success to tempt him with !" 

So Mr. Wilverden was thinking when Jonas^ 
was announced. 

Never was visitor more cheerily and plea- 
santly received. '' You are true to your time^ 
Jonas," — Mr. Wilverden had never addressed. 
him so familiarly before, — ^' and I am glad 
to say that I have good news for you." 

" Have you, sir ?" said Jonas, with eager- 
ness. 

^' Yes ; but I have much to say and muck 
for you to consider." 

Jonas looked a little anxious; he felt 
instinctively, though he could not have ex- 
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plained the feeling, that a communication 
which requires a preface must be guardedly 
and suspiciously received. He had some 
experience of this in his mother, who never 
made her communications without some 
preliminary explanation. However, he said 
nothing, and Mr. Wilverden went on, keep- 
ing his eye upon him, and almost reading 
his thoughts as if they were expressed. " I 
shall go at once to the point, for I hate 
long rigmaroles in matters of business ; they 
always cover some purpose that won't stand 
daylight. Now you know, my dear fellow, 
that my plain duty is to secure my daughter's 
interests, and it seems to me that my chief 
difficulty is Kkely to be, how I can best choose 
out of the many offers that are made for her. 
You know that young Newland, with his 
enormous expectations, has proposed." 

" I thought," said Jonas, interrupting him, 
" that old Newland had settled all that. I 

am sure everybody says so; and I should 
hardly have come forward so soon if — " 
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" Never mind that just now, we shall come 
to that matter presently. I was going on 
to tell you that only this morning I have 
received a most interesting and pressing 
letter, written on behalf of a nobleman of 
eminence, — probably a marquis by this 
time, for his father's death was hourly 
expected, — who met my daughter abroad, 
and was so much struck with her, that he 
is anxious to be admitted as a suitor for 
her hand." 

" Who is it ?" asked Jonas, gasping. 
*^Lord Lofty. You of course know who 
he is : the eldest son of the rich old Marquis 
of Dashington. Wait, here 's the letter, if 
you like to see it. No, you don't care to 
read it. Well—" 

" Oh, Mr. Wilverden ! if you mean it 's 
all up with me, tell me; it's better for a 
feller to know his fate." 

''No, Jonas, I don't mean that. I am a 
man of my word ; and as I promised to help 
you before I received this letter, so I have 
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already interested myself with my daughter 
on your behalf, — I am glad to say, with suc- 
cess beyond what I expected." 

"Oh, Mr. Wilverden!" 

" But, as you must be aware, since my 
daughter's affections have already been en- 
.gaged to young Newland, and though she 
may, and no doubt will, comie to love the 
man who really loves her, — all women do, — 
yet it would be folly and bad taste to talk 
to her at present of another love-match : you 
understand, any fresh engagement that she 
may be led to entertain will be entirely in 
obedience to my wishes." " I see," said 
Jonas. "And therefore it is my positive 
duty as her father to take care that that 
engagement is every way suitable ; and 
acting for her in this spirit, I could not 
entirely pass over Lord Lofty's overtures 
without expecting something equivalent, at 
least, to the advantages I resign." 

"Oh, Mr. Wilverden! tell me what you 
*expect me to do." 
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" Well, I can do so, for I have considered 
the subject carefully, and have come to the 
conclusion, — and I may tell you that I never 

give up a conclusion once formed,— that as 

» 

I give up a marquisate, and of course a 
settlement proportioned to the rank my 
daughter would occupy if she accepted such 

X 

a proposal, for a simple commoner, I should 
not be justified in expecting from you, with 
a landed estate of £8,000 a year and £75,000 
invested in Government securities," — Mr. 
Wilverden never forgot figures — "a settle- 
ment of £3,000 a year ; and, in case there 
are children, the residue of your property 
on them." 

Jonas was astoimded, and said, faintly, ^ ^ But 
Miss Wilverden will bring nothing herself." 

" Miss Wilverden's expectations fi-om her 
aimt, Mrs. Lewson, are not inconsiderable," 
coolly observed Mr. Wilverden. "But that 
in no way aflFects my view of the case. 
The objection you delicately suggest is tiot 
touched upon by Lord Lofty." 
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" My father only settled £1,000 on my 
mother." 

" There is, I tHnk, a sUght difference in 
the two cases, Mr. Clapperton. Your mother 
had not, if I remember rightly, a peer at 
her feet when she accepted your respectable 
father ; and perhaps also, I may say, a slight 
difference may be mentioned, without offence, 
between the ladies themselves." Mr. Wil- 
verden here paused; he had uttered his. 
remarks very deliberately, as if giving Jonaa 
time to digest them. Then he continued, — 
^' I hope you distinctly understand that, ex- 
cept so far as I wish to keep faith, and give 
you the first offer, in accordance with my 
promise, your decision is a matter of perfect 
indifference to me. If you have over-esti- 
mated the extent or sincerity of your affection 
for my daughter, say so without scruple, and 
to-morrow I hold myself at liberty to put 
myself in communication with Lord Lofty." 

" Oh, Mr. Wilverden ! will she have me ?'^ 

^' I should not be conversing with you 
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thus, were it otherwise. This very moming 
I have received from her what is tantamoimt 
to a promise, after having described to her 
the handsome provision you promised to 
make both for her and me. What you pro- 
mised to do for me, seemed to influence her 
most, — ^she is so good and generous. Our 
conversation was a painful one, owing to the 
strong feeKng she had entertained towards 
young Newland; but at last she acquiesced 
in the reasonableness of all that I said. Then 
she virtually said * Yes,' only asking for one 
or two days' respite. You know what that 
means. It would have been useless cruelty 
to have pressed her farther then. Are you 
satisfied?" 

" Ye-e-es," said Jonas. '' Only, suppose that 
Arthur Newland should get over his father, 
and come back again ?" 

^' There is no danger of that. The affair 
is settled ; and Alice herself is satisfied it 
is so. Of course it could never have been 
satisfactory to me, after all that has passed 
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between* his father and me. I have the very 
ring he gave her ; and, by the way, I think 
it will be as well for you, as her now accepted 
lover, to return it to him. It will convince 
him that it will be useless for him any longer 
to cherish a hope, and will show that on our 
side we have no desire to encourage him. I 
should like old Newland to know that." 

" But wouldn't it be the thing for her to- 
return it herself?" 

^' By no means. She has done as much 
as can be reasonably expected of her, and 
you must now be the person to stand by her 
and protect her rights, and — ^yours. There, 
sit down, and write, man, at once. What^ 
you find a difficulty to express yourself! Well, 
it isn't easy. Now, just write this, and date 
it from the Homestalls : — 

^ Dear Sir, — ^It is with great regret that I 
am obliged to say anything that may hurt 
your feelings, but, as the accepted suitor of 
Miss Wilverden, I am authorized, on her 
behalf, to return a ring which you gave her^ 
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in order to satisfy your mind that, under 
changed circumstances, she can no longer 
give any encouragement to hopes which you 
once entertained. With a repeated expres- 
sion of regret, 

^ I am, yours faithfully, 

^ Jonas Clapperton.' " 

" Hadn't I better add a postscript, just to 
«ay, it 's no use your answering this, because 
it won't be taken no notice of?" asked Jonas. 

" I think you had best leave it quite alone," 
replied Mr. Wilverden. 

Then he took possession of the letter, 
having seen Jonas direct it, and inserted 
the ring. " There," he said, ^^ that's done, 
and I will see that it is posted. And now, 
my dear fellow, here we have been sitting 
without my having the courtesy to ask you 
io take something. There, help yourself to 
ihat, you will find it old and good." He 
ihought it superfluous, in the case of Jonas, 
to give name and date, but, by the twinkle 
in his eye, he saw that he appreciated the 
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ilavour, and fiUed his glass again, as he 
said, — 

** Out of delicacy, Jonas, I have barely- 
alluded to the provision which you proposed 
to make me individually. As we have pen 
and ink here, it will be satisfactory for both 
parties just to make a memorandum of our 
agreement. It stands thus: ^In case of a 
marriage between me, Jonas Qapperton, and 
Alice Wilverden, I agree to settle £3,000 a 
year upon her in case of her becoming a 
widow.' And I think," Mr. Wilverden here 
interposed, " I ought to suggest on her behalf 
an allowance, say, ^ The sole disposal of 
£1,000 a year pin money during otir joint 
lives.' " 

^^ It 's a large sum," remonstrated Jonas. 

" Not imder the circumstances. ^ £1,000 a 
year pin money. Also, I agree to secure to 
her father, Nicholas Wilverden, Esq., £500 
a year during his life, with a suitable resi- 
dence, and to make him a free gift of £1,000 
on the day that I am accepted by his 
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daughter above named.' That sufficiently 
expresses it, I think? " 

*^ Yes," said Jonas. 

" Help yourself," said Mr. Wilverden^ 
pushing the wine to him, while he finished 
writing the last sentence, and then gave it 
to Jonas for his signature. 

*^ Well," said Mr. Wilverden, throwing^ 
himself back, after having agaiu filled the 
glasses, " I think we have done a good day's, 
work. I own when I last parted firom you, 
my heart a little misgave me whether Alice 
would so soon accede to my wishes ; but she 
is a good girl, — as good as she is beautiful,. 
— and you are a lucky man. And now, with 
respect to this £1,000, you will not think 
me unreasonable, circumstanced as I am, if 
I ask you to let me draw — " 

" I said when there was no doubt of the 
marriage, — ^when it was settled," said Jonas, 
sharply- 

" Of course, of course; I do not mean to 
press you for the whole sum now, though the 
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object of it is to keep me respectably till the 
marriage takes place, which, if we manage 
well, may be late in the spring or early in 
the summer. But let me say £600 for pre- 
sent wants." 

Jonas winced. "Suppose it comes to 
nothing after all." 

" Then it will be your own fault," said 
Mr. Wilverden, boldly, and coolly helping 
himself to wine, and filling Jonas's glass 
again. 

" But can't I see her to-day, Mr. Wilverden, 
only for a little while ?" 

"It's utterly impossible. I told you how 
much she had gone through in her conver- 
sation with me. I have done more for you 
than I ought. But you may come, say the 
day after to-morrow, at two o'clock, and 
you shall have the answer you wish from 
her own lips. I suppose you will not refuse 
my request ? — it is not a serious one, consider- 
ing how we are placed." 

Jonas winced again as Mr. Wilverden 
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handed him the pen and ink, saying, '' You can 
draw the cheque on the Cranling bank ; '' but 
he did draw the cheque, and handed it to 
Mr. Wilverden, who read it carefully over, 
and, with perfect composure, placed it in his 
pocket-book. He then drew the cork of the 
second bottle, with the satisfactory feeling 
that he had not exercised his unwonted 
hospitality in vain ; and when Jonas rose to 
depart, and heard Mr. Wilverden's farewell 
words, ** Remember, my dear fellow, the day 
after to-morrow, at two o'clock, and all will 
be settled," he was satisfied that his future 
fether-in-law was the pleasantest companion, 
and himself the finest and happiest fellow in 
the world. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

While Mr. Wilverden was bargaining with 
Jonas about his daughter in the den down- 
^stairs, an interest more creditable to human 
nature had been manifested towards her in 
the purer atmosphere of the "lady's room," 
whither she had been helped as soon as she 
had sufficiently recovered from the shock 
-caused by her father's communication. 

It must be remarked, that ever since 
Mrs. Hartley had taken her sister into her 
confidence, and found that in doing so 
she had gained rather than lost her aflFec- 
, tion, her own feelings had imdergone a 
very favourable change. Her heart was 
softened, and she could sympathize with her 
sister's unselfish love. The rock had been 
struck, and the waters began to flow from a 
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source which had been too long closed; 
while the consciousness that she had treated 
her coldly and ungenerously made her all the 
more eager to make amends. She had come 
to watch her with a jealous care, guarding 
against evil that might threaten her — ^morCy 
perhaps, like a mother than a sister. 

The experience of this change had been 
Alice's great consolation in all her own 
troubles, and made her feel that, had no 
other effect resulted from her residence at 
the Homestalls, this would be sufficient to 
repay her for all that she had gone through. 
In the pleasant intercourse, however, which 
now boimd the two sisters together, Alice 
herself had been reserved on two points — 
she had not mentioned to Mrs. Hartley the 
real reason that made her attachment to 
Arthur hopeless, nor the anxiety which her 
father had manifested, on the day before this 
distressing scene in the hall, that she should 
still hold herself prepared for any desirable 
proposal that might be made by another. 
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These were points on which she would not 
^consult others, but trust entirely to her 
own judgment. She felt instinctively that 
her motives would not be approved — ^perhaps 
scarcely understood. She knew beforehand 
precisely what her sister would say on both 
subjectSj that she would regard them from a 
point of view totally different from her own, 
and persuade her to give up what she felt 
satisfied was her duty in the one case, and 
might possibly be in the other. In the 
^correspondence which she had been in the 
habit of keeping up with her aunt, Mrs. 
Lewson, she had adopted the same course 
up to the present time ; nor had she intended 
to acquaint her with the proposal which her 
father had now laid before her. She must 
not expose herself, she thought, to the 
temptation of being influenced in her de- 
-cision by her aunt's affection ; for she would 
be swayed merely by an anxiety for her 
happiness, while, with herself, it ougjit to be 
a question, not of happiness, but of duty. 
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The consequence of this silence on her 
part had been, that both Mrs. Lewson and 
her sister, ignorant of the most important 
obstacle, had supposed that old Mr. New- 
land's objection was the sole impediment in 
the way of her marriage with Arthur. The 
suspicions, moreover, which Mrs. Hartley had 
entertained of her father's intentions, had 
for some time past been considerably allayed 
by his acquiescence in her view that Arthur 
would be firm and eventually carry his point ; 
and that, therefore, it was wise that they 
should in no way interfere. When, however, 
Mrs. Hartley had since learnt that her sister 
had been summoned to a private interview 
with her father, and observed that she 
returned from it silent, thoughtful, and 
depressed, her old suspicion was again 
aroused that some mischief was brewing; 
and she was confirmed in the impression by 
her sister's subsequent unwillingness to com-^ 
municate what had taken place between 
them. The result of the second interview 
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has already been described ; and when 
the sisters were again together, and Alice 
was sufficiently recovered, she was easily 
induced, as she lay in her sister's arms, 
soothed by her caresses, to unbosom all 
the pressure that she had been subjected 
to, and all the feelings by which she was 
influenced. 

" But why, darling," said her sister, 
^^ didn't you tell me all this before? I 
might have been able, perhaps, to have saved 
you the misery of to-day." 

*^ I couldn't, Winny, I couldn't. I knew 
what you would advise me ; and I am not 
sure now, when I consider our father's 
misery, and how I might save him from it, 
that I was not wrong in resisting his wishes. 
I didn't know then whom he was thinking 
of; but what is that to me now ? Oh, Winny ! 
I have never told you what I have felt since . 
1 lost Arthur. I have nothing — ncfthing to 
live for any longer. Why shouldn't I try to 
save him?" 

" If he were worth saving, he wouldn't be 
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saved by sacrificing you," burst from Mrs. 
Hartley's lips. 

" Oh, Winny ! you may judge him too 
harshly. Consider what lies before him. 
He will soon be without a penny or a home." 

Then she buried her face in her sister's 
neck, and sobbed so violently, that Mrs. 
Hartley began to be afraid of a relapse. 
She thought it best to say no more to agitate . 
her feelings, but sat fondling her as though 
she were a child, till exhausted in mind and 
body she fell asleep. Then she laid her 
gently upon the sofa, and went to her writing- 
desk. She had fully made up her mind after 
Alice's last remarks. She felt that her sister 
was powerless to resist her father's will. A 
little more persuasion or a little more force, 
and Alice's fate might be as irrevocably 
sealed as her own. Once before she had 
tried to counteract the effects of what she anti- 
cipated to be his design by writing to her Aunt 
Lewson, but in vain. She would try again, 
and, if it were possible, summon her to her 
sister's aid* The feeling of resentment that 
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she had felt towards her aunt had abeady been 
much softened down, and was now lost in the 
stronger sense of her fiery indignation at her 
father's selfish and heartless conduct. She 
wrote with all the warmth of affection that she 
now felt for Alice, and in few and forcible words 
described the circumstances in which she was 
placed, endingwith the following appeal: — ^^If 
you can, come immediately, or all maybe over. 
Alice hesitates, and my father will have no 
jscruple in taking advantage of her feelings. 
She is now so shaken by the effects of his 
violence, that I shall have a sufficient excuse 
for keeping her away from him for two or 
three days ; indeed, at any cost I shall do 
sOj and not allow any message from him to 
be delivered to her. But it is not likely that 
I shall be able to do so for a longer time, and 
I dread to think of the consequences if he 
should see her again, and induce her to give 
him a definite pledge. You will know best 
what to do, but if you decide to come, I can 
easily arrange that you should take my place 
in Alice's room." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Mr. Wilverden thought it prudent, for 
reasons peculiar to his own position, and 
which the reader may easily imagine, to go 
over to Cranling the first tHng the following 
morning, and get Jonas Clapperton's cheque 
cashed. It received more attention, on its 
being presented at the bank, than is usually 
the case with such documents ; and Mr. Wil- 
verden fully appreciated the clerk's motive 
when he begged him to wait a moment, and 
took it to his principal's private room for 
closer scrutiny. When the clerk returned 
satisfied, and asked him how he would have it, 
he replied, ^^In gold," and chucHed as he saw 
him disconcerted and look into his till in vain^. 
^^ Will it be inconvenient to take it half in. 
notes, sir?" 
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" Gold, if you please !'' repeated Mr. Wil-^ 
verden. 

When the clerk had sought a ifresh supply 
of the safe article required, and delivered it, 
Mr. Wilverden walked out of the bank with 
the easy air of a man in the habit of 
drawing similar sums every day of his life. 

On his return home, he immediately sent 
a message to Alice, expressing his wish ta 
see her, and was considerably vexed when 
he received an answer from Mrs. Hartley, 
saying that it was quite impossible, as her 
sister was still suffering severely from the shock 
of the preceding day. But he did not then 
press the matter further. When, however, on 
the following morning he was met by the 
same answer, and felt the absolute necessity 
of an interview before the expected arrival 
of Jonas Clapperton, he went himself to the^ 
'' lady's room." There he saw Mrs. 
Hartley. 

" Now, Winifred, where is Alice? I must 
see her, and alone." 
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" Father, it is quite out of the question. 
She is still unwell, and cannot leave her 
room.'' 

'' Then," said Mr. Wilverden, peremptorily, 
^^ I must see her there. Go and tell her to 
l)e ready to see me in ten minutes' time." 

" It cannot be," said Winifred. " In her 
state, the subject of your conversation upon 
her might be serious." 

" The subject of my conversation ! What 
have you, I should like to know, to do with 
that ? I believe that you are standing ]in my 
way with her, and I shall now go to Alice's 
room and judge for myself." 

He opened the door to cross the alcove 
towards the bed-room, whQn Mrs. Hartley, 
seizing his arm, and clinging to it, said, — 
'' Father, you will never do such a thing as 
that ?" 

"I will! retorted her father, fiiriously. 

'^ I believe it to be all a d conspiracy. 

I must and will have an answer from Alice 
before one o'clock." 
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"You never shall!" said Mrs. Hartley, 
now clinging to him so closely that he- 
dragged her along with him. " You never 
shaU ! " 

" Woman, let me go ! " he cried, in his- 
fury, endeavouring to shake her oflF, and, 
finding he could not do so, raised his arm ta 
strike her. 

"You dare strike me! a woman!" said- 
Mrs. Hartley, retaining her self-possession; 
and then called out, " Martha, Martha ! come 
here. Go down the window steps as quick 
as you can, and find John Hayfield; tell 
him there is violence being attempted here, 
and he must get assistance." 

Mr. Wilverden was baffled. A moment's^ 
reflection convinced him that he could gain 
nothing by seeing Alice under present cir- 
cumstances; that he would not be permitted 
to see her alone; that she would only be 
distressed by the altercation which was sure 
to be continued by her sister. He felt that 
it was useless to proceed. 
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'' Call back that silly woman," he said ; and 
then, cursing his daughter, not only in utter- 
ance, but in his heart, he retreated down- 
stairs. 

On reaching his room, it was long before 
he could regain his self-control. Backwards 
^nd forwards he paced the room, chafing 
like a wild beast in his cage ; and then, as 
if it were too narrow to contain his mighty 
wrath, out into the dreary, desolate hall, 
with freer strides and louder curses, till 
he suddenly checked himself, as the abso- 
lute necessity of being prepared for his 
approaching interview with Jonas Clap- 
perton struck his mind. He sat down, 
endeavouring to master his feelings. " He, 
at least," he thus reasoned with himself, 
^^ must know nothing of all this. I must 
put him off with some excuse for to-day. 
To-morrow we shall see whether Winifred 
or I have the best of this game." 

He was then proceeding to think more 
composedly over the best plan of carrying 
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on his villainy, when his speculations were 
interrupted by the sound of wheels coining 
rapidly up the drive; a minute after, and 
Mrs. Lewson stood before him in the hall. 

r 

They had not met for nineteen years, but 
no one would have supposed it, who could 
jhave witnessed the courteous, easy, but im- 
passive maimer with which Mr. Wilverden, 
placing his hand upon his breast, and bowing 
with formal politeness, received her. '^ Mrs. 
Lewson ! this is, indeed, a most unexpected 
favour.'' 

" Mr. Wilverden ! I have much to say to 
you. Can you allow me a few minutes' 
conversation?" She also, on her part, con- 
trolled any emotion she might be labouring 
xmder. 

" You win, perhaps, wish to see the ladies 
first ? No ! Then we will at once proceed 
to business," said Mr. Wilverden, politely 
handing her a chair. There was no time 
lost in ceremony. Both parties knew each 
other perfectly well. There was no need of 
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any delicate reticence on either side. Mrs. 
Lewson, in a straightforward way, informed 
her brother-in-law that she had been made 
acquainted by Mrs. Hartley with his inten- 
tions towards Alice. She did not mention, 
but assumed the fiact, — ^which he allowed 
to pass unnoticed, — ^that the marriage he 
proposed for his daughter was for his own 
benefit. 

" I conceive," she said, " that you have 
no special partiality for Mr. Clapperton per- 
sonally?" 

^' None whatever; Mr. Gapperton's recom- 
mendations consist solely in his ability and 
willingness to make a handsome provision 
for my daughter, and, I may add — ^for my- 
self." 

'' May, I then, be allowed to ask the extent 
of his intentions towards yourself?" 

"With so near a relative, there can be 
no delicacy," he replied. " He proposes to 
settle a clear sum of £500 a year upon me 
during my life, with a suitable residence." 
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^^ You liave received about the same 
amount ifrom me for the last few years," 
observed Mrs. Lewson ; ^^ if that were con- 
tinued, would it not be equally satisfactory 
to you, without sacrificing Alice ?" 

" What you are pleased to term sacrificing 
Alice may, in my opinion, rather be con- 
sidered a prudent arrangement on my part 
for her future happiness," observed Mr. 
Wilverden. ^^I say this, however, with a 
due appreciation of the sisterly liberality 
with which you have constantly alleviated 
the unfortunate circumstances in which I 
have been plaiced. With a full acknow- 
ledgment of the past, I now see my way to 
relieve you ifrom such a heavy liability, and, 
at the same time, to provide permanently 
both for my daughter and myself. It is not 
pleasant to feel that one is dependent on a 
precarious liberality." 

Mrs. Lewson caught eagerly at her brother- 
in-law's last words. 

'^Nicholas," she said, ^^I am sure you 
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would not wish to expose Alice unnecessaxily 
to a life of misery. I have come prepared 
to make you a definite proposal. If you 
will allow Alice to return with me, under an 
engagement that she shall not be taken from 
me again, I will settle the sum of £500 a 
year upon you, with £100 for residence 
during your life. Remember that the mar- 
riage you propose is still doubtful ; Alice naiay 
still hesitate to acquiesce in it, or other 
obstacles may arise. What I oflfer is definite' 
and secure." 

Mr. Wilverden paused ; he felt the force of 
Mrs. Lewson^s argument. Then he thought, 
also, what if the passion of Jonas should 
cool on after consideration? He made up 
his mind with his usual decision of character. 
" You are always considerate as well as 
liberal. Am I to imderstand that your offer 
is to be absolutely beyond the power of 
recall?" 

"I will immediately give such directions 
to my lawyer as you may yourself approve, 
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leaving it to him how our wishes on both 
^ides may be best secured." 

^^I accept the terms as freely as they are 
made," said Mr. Wilverden. "There is, 
however, one impediment involving a breach 
of honour and the good name of ^ our 
family. I am abeady indebted to Mr. 
Jonas Clapperton altogether to the amount 
of £600. I can hardly break with him till 
this is cleared oflF." 

^ ' Is that your only difficulty ? And am I to 
imderstand that if you could repay him this 
debt, you would agree to my terms?" 

"Yes," said Mr. Wilverden, "but it must 
be paid immediately. I am expecting Mr. 
Olapperton here now." 

Mrs. Lewson, asking for pen arid ink, 
drew a cheque for the amoimt, and handed 
it to her brother-in-law. Could it be from 
a feeling of malicious playftdness that Mr. 
Wilverden placed it in the very same pocket 
of his book in which he had deposited Jonas's 
two days before ? 
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« 

^^ Can I now see Winifred and Alice?"* 
she asked. 

^^ They are upstairs in the ^ lady's room.' 
May I venture to hope that you will renew^ 
the pleasure of old days, and grace my 
humble roof with your presence ?" 

"I shall be glad to avail myself of your 
permission to remain with them for a short 
time, if it can be arranged." 

She was rising to go, when the clatter of 
horses was heard, and Jonas Clapperton, got 
up in his best style, and attended by a 
groom, pulled up at the hall -door; and,, 
depending upon the intimacy to which he 
had been now admitted, knocked, and then 
unceremoniously opened the door. As he 
entered, he stood staring with awkward bash- 
fulness when he saw Mr. Wilverden accom- 
panied, not by Alice, but by a person of 
Mrs. Lewson's stately presence. 

'' Mrs. Lewson," said Mr. Wilverden, with 
his usual cool eflfrontery, "wiU you allow 
me the pleasure of introducing my friend 
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;and neighbour, Mr. Jonas Clapperton ? Mr. 
Jonas Clapperton, you have the honour of 
'being presented to Mrs. Lewson, my sister- 
in-law, and aunt of Miss Wilverden. To 
iher, as the now appointed guardian of my 
ohild, I must refer you on the subject of 
your proposal for her hand." 

Jonas stood bewildered ; he was just be- 
ginning, "I hope, ma'am," when Mrs. Lewson, 
with cold dignity and distinctness, said, — 

"Mr. Clapperton, I have understood that 
you have made proposals for my niece's hand, 
and I am compelled to state that they are 
not acceptable. I trust that, as a gentleman, 
you will receive this intimation as a final 
answer, and not encourage any further 
hopes." 

Then Mrs. Lewson curtsied, and left the 
joom. 

"Mr. Wilverden," said Jonas, "you don^t 
mean to say that, after what has passed 
.between us, you are going to let that woman 
.slip in and do me out of your daughter ?" 
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" Mr. Jonas Clapperton, I wish you dia- 
tinctly to understand that the excellent lady 
who has just left the room has given me 
sufficient reason to resign all control over my 
daughter into her hands. I have consented 
to do so, and I never break faith with a lady.. 
I am sorry for you, Mr. Clapperton, very 
sorry ; but it is impossible to contend with 
fate. Take advantage of my experience, and 
believe me it will be best for you to resign 
all expectation, and put yourself to no further 
trouble whatever by communicating with me 
or mine on what is now a subject of the past.'^ 

" But," exclaimed Jonas, ^^ but Mr. Wil-^ 
verden, sir, my money ; give me back naiy 
cheque." 

" The cheque, Mr. Clapperton, was cashed 
yesterday, and the proceeds are already ap- 
plied to the special purposes which made it 
necessary for me to trouble you. But we 
will not enter into money matters to-day, 
when your feelings must be naturally excited 
by recent occurrences." 



\ 
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" Mr. Wilverden, I demand my money, or 
I will proclaim you everywhere to be what I 
believe you are, a — ^^ 

"Mr. Clapperton," said Mr. Wilverden, 
with perfect self-control, but with a very 
dangerous look, "when gentlemen condescend 
to insinuations, or to use language of the 
kind that you seemed inclined to indulge in, 
there are only two courses open, either to 
demand satisfaction — ^which in your case,. I 
presume, is out of the question — or to refer 
the matter to their lawyers. I beg to take 
the latter course, and to refer you to mine, 
the respectable house of Scratchit & Co., at 
Cranling." 

" Mr. Wilverden, you are worse than I 
could believe ; you are a swindler ! '^ 

Mr. Wilverden rose from the huge hall- 
chair that he had filled as few men would 
have done, and advancing towards Jonas, 
said, " Mr. Clapperton, our conversation is 
concluded" ; and Jonas, as he expected, 
saving him the necessity of any further 
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exertion to enforce his departure, retreated 
before him to tlie door, and vanished. 

Mr. Wilverden, in his own way, had done 
another good day's work. So he thought as 
he deposited Mrs. Lewson's cheque by the 
side of the gold that he had drawn from the 
Cranling bank. 



<^ 



CHAPTER XV. 

IVhat is it that sometimes makes a man, 
when he has overstepped his usual degree of 
ivickedness, recoil from his own act, even 
though it has been successful, and resolve that 
it shall be his last ? Mr. Wilverden, bad man 
though he was, had never before committed 
such a palpable iniquity as that of the last 
iwo days ; yet now for the first time he 
seriously considered, as he reviewed the 
-circumstances and results of it that after- 
noon, whether it would not be best for him 
to make that change of life which he had 
hypocritically hinted at before in his con- 
versation with Alice. It is not to be supposed 
ihat he was influenced by any genuine feeling 
of repentance ; but he did entertain the idea 
that it would be prudent for him to assume a 
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more respectable character, and that — ^he was 
now in a position to do so. He was certainly 
black — ^why should not he be whitewashed, 
like many other people? The boldness of 
his genius showed itself in the way that he 
proposed to effect his purpose. Ever since 
the suggestion of a marriage with the widow 
Clapperton had been made sarcastically by 
Sir Charles Swindleton, and subsequently in 
a more serious way by Jonas, it had danced 
before his mind's eye, generally as an idea 
so ridiculous as only to cause him amuse- 
ment, sometimes as a thing very desirable, 
if there were only a possibility of its accom-^ 
plishment. It was in the latter point of view 
that he now regarded it, and with his money 
before him, more than he had commanded at 
any one time for years past, his thoughts ran 
thus : ^^ If I go to town, with the everlasting 
bad luck that pursues me, I shall lose all this in 
a month, and with it my last chance. What, 
if instead I could add Polly Clapperton's 
jointure of £1,000 a year, with a house, to my 
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£500 ? If I could only get access to her, it 
might not be hopeless; and then, Master 
Charley, I could throw your letter in your 
face, and laugh at your proffered hospitality. 
But, as you said, I must be a little carefiil 
about my way of living. I might begin this 
evening, and join the ladies upstairs, were it 
not for Mrs. Lewson. But there 's time 
enough for that." So he thought, and 
then proceeded as usual to the ^^ Wilverden 
Arms." 

On the following morning, he astonished 
Sarah by emerging from his room at half- 
past ten, two or three hours before his 
ordinary time, and still more wonderful was 
his appearance in her eyes. He was in ftdl 
morning dress. 

^' Laws ! he be a handsome gentleman ! " 
thought the admiring maid, as her master 
stalked away on his expedition to Clapperton 
HaU. 

'' Is Mrs. Clapperton at home ?" 

" Yes, sir ;" but the servant still held the 
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handle of the door, and hesitated^ as if 
doubtM whether he ought to admit him. 
ilr. Wilverden anticipated any question on 
the point : " Present my card ; " and as the 
man took it, he followed so closely on his 
heels that he stood inmiediately behind him 
as he presented it to his mistress. Mrs. 
Cilapperton was busy at her writing-table, 
with her back to the door, and taking the 
card, unconscious of her visitor's presence, 
she uttered the words, "The horrid man!" 
Then turning round to send a refusal by the 
servant, she encoimtered Mr. Wilverden him- 
self. Mrs. Olapperton gave a little scream ; 
but had she expressed the greatest pleasure 
at his call instead of those offensive words, 
she could not have been saluted with a 
blander smile or a bow of more profound 
respect. 

^ ' You judge an old friend too harshly, 
Mrs. Olapperton." 

^ ^ Mr. Wilverden, I am sure that after all 
that has passed in former days you would 
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not distress me with a visit, unless there is. 
some very, very pressing necessity V^ 

"Very far from wishing to distress you, 
Mrs. Clapperton, it is my pleasant privilege 
to acknowledge and return a visit with 
which, I imderstand, you honoured my poor 
house now too long ago." 

"I called on business — ^merely business,, 
Mr. Wilverden. TT was with a very painful 
effort I crossed a threshold which I had last 
left with an insult — an insult, sir ! " 

" Mrs. Clapperton, you refer to a time of 
licence and folly which it is not pleasant to 
remember; to a stupid and impardonable 
frolic which I have ever regretted myself, 
and would gladly have apologized for. It is^ 
pleasanter to me, Mrs. Clapperton, to look 
fiirther back, to the days when I remember 
Miss Lennard as one of our county belles." 

"The day of compliments, sir, of hollow, 
heartless compliments, is long past, sir. The 
stern realities of the world, of a bad, unfeeling 
world, steel the heart against flattery. When 
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I remember the treatment which my dear, 
departed husband received, I am surprised 
that the person responsible for that treatment 
-should presume to intrude himself years 
afterwards on his widow." 

" I had hoped that the visit you paid to 
my daughter in my absence, though I own I 
know nothing of the particulars of that visit, 
my daughter has been singularly reserved 
about it (this was a great relief to Mrs. 
•Clapperton), but I had hoped that that visit 
ivas an intimation that the offence was at 
last pardoned. I had to bear more of the 
T)lame than I deserved ; indeed, there were 
several of us who felt acutely that their names 
should have been compromised in an affair 
that was utterly inexcusable. Only the other 
day I was talking it over with my old friend 
Lofty, — ^you remember Lord Lofty well, Mrs. 
"Clapperton, now Marquis of Dashington, I 
believe, for when I heard of him three days 
ago the old Marquis was dying ; he always 
entertained an esteem and admiration of you, 
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:and still invariably makes kind inquiries after 
you, — ^he was regretting that the results of 
«uch follies should so long survive the follies 
themselves.'' 

" I remember Lord Lofty well as a noble- 
man of refined maimers and agreeable 
information, scrupulous about all the pleasant 
little conventionalities of life, and always 
attentive to me, Mr. Wilverden." (Mr. 
Wilverden remembered it was Lord Lofty 
himself who occupied Mrs. Clapperton's 
attention at the carriage window when her 
husband attempted to ride postilion.) " But 
what has he to do with you and me now, 
Mr. Wilverden?" 

" Much, Mrs. Clapperton, very much. 
What he says explains what I feel, that it 
is sad that your remembrance of some of the 
coarse companions with whom we were im- 
avoidably brought into contact in former days, 
should close your eyes to the fact that you 
were not unappreciated by the more refined." 

^' But, Mr. Wilverden, you did not come 
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here «> ttcfl me dusv*" aid Mis. Oapperton^ 
HOY cot a fitde mollified. 

** I am« at leKt. glad to hare the opportanify 
of doin^ SIX Bat. as you suppose, I did not 
come hen^ expiesshr (or that puipose. Had 
I YentcLDed to do so. I shoidd hare come long' 
bdR>ii^ this time. I came to giTe you some 
in£xmadon coDceming your son. You are 
of coui^se awaie that he has entertained 
h<^pes of my daugbter, Alice ?*' 

" Dear me^ Mr. Wilverden, how you alarm 
me I I thought it \ras all over." 

*' I came to allay fears, Mrs. Clapperton, 
not to excite them. You must regard me as 
a Mend who would £un make some small 
reparation for an outrage committed, though 
not with my consent, under my roofl I 
collected from your son that his suit could 
not meet with encouragement from you ? " 

" Encouragement ! Mr. Wilverden, I 
would not hurt your feelings; but under 
circumstances, and with Jonas's position and 
wealth, that could hardly be expected." 
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" Enough, Mrs. Clapperton ; do not distress 
your mind by distressing others. I will not 
affect to ignore the fact that the circum- 
stances of my house are no longer such as to 
render an alliance desirable in that point of 
view, though you are not probably aware 
that my daughter is not without considerable 
expectations from her excellent aimt, Mrs. 
Lewson; and I may say of myself that, 
when the affairs of the Homestalls are finally 
wound up, I shall be in possession of a very 
comfortable income ; but, as I said, I came 
to relieve your mind fi'om anxiety. Neither 
I nor my daughter would encourage your 
son's addresses contrary to your feelings, 
Mrs. Clapperton. It would be painful to us 
both. Still, I must express my surprise and 
pain when I now perceive that your son 
must have been singularly uncommunicative, 
since you are not acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances I have alluded to." 

'' I am sorry to say that my son has of 
late acted entirely on his own judgment," 
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said Mrs. Clapperton, with a sigh, '^ without 
consulting me." 

"It is a pity. I scarcely ever knew a 
young man to whom such advice as you 
could offer would be more desirable. I have 
observed, also, that there is a peculiarity in 
him,— a certain way of seeing things on the 
side favourable to his own interests, — ^that 
ought to make you careful how you receive 
liis statements ; and in this matter, or in any 
other in which my name may be used by 
him, I shall really be obliged if you will 
refer to me for an explanation. I can assure 
you, however his hopes or his disappointment 
may induce him to represent his afiair with 
my daughter, or an}*thing connected with it, 
it is now utterly at an end.'' 

Mrs. Clapperton was considerably relieved, 
and was now regarding Mr. Tf^Iverden witii 
much more &vourable feelings. She thanked 
himfer hisinfennation, andexpres^b^r sense 
of the honourable cousid^raition which had 
promptedhim to imparl it. Thaiahe said, — 
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■^^ You have had a long walk ; you must be 
iired, and glad of luncheon. I hope you 
will join me and my daughters. I see it is 
past one o'clock." 

Mr. Wilverden did not decline the invi- 
iation, and he succeeded, as he knew he 
should if he could once gain admittance, in 
<5harming the ladies. He was agreeably com- 
municative. He reverted to old days, and, 
imder cover of praising the great improve- 
ment which had taken place in the manners 
and habits of society, he illustrated his 
position by questionable but very piquant 
Tories of what they once were; he men- 
tioned, fipom his personal knowledge, and 
with a fireedom which startled while it 
delighted the ladies, very great names and 
very little actions. Mrs. Clapperton's own 
name sometimes figured in his reminiscences, 
and she felt now delighted at the company 
in which she found herself introduced, now 
a little hot and uneasy lest Mr. Wilverden 
might go a little too far, and compromise 
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her before her daughters. But no; he 
managed to a nicety. Mrs. Clapperton 
always came out immaculate, and to great 
advantage, — ^the party rather to redeem than 
to share in the doubtful transactions of that 
too free society. Then there were earlier 
reminiscences still — ^Mrs. Clapperton herself 
had scarcely heard of them before, certainly 
could not distinctly recall them in the 
dress in which they were now made to 
appear — of the time when she made her 
first appearance and charmed the county. 
Yet Mrs. Clapperton was pleased, and 
tittered. ^^How can you, Mr. Wilverden?" 
she exclaimed. But Mr. Wilverden could — 
with perfect ease, for he saw he might. 
He particularized more particularly. He 
alluded to a certain feeling of disappoint- 
ment which was experienced by more than 
one (who that one was there could be no 
doubt from his manner, whoever the others 
might be) when it was first known that she 
had honoured the late worthy Mr. Jonas 
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Olapperton with her acceptance. The bait 
was coarse, but the fish was greedy, and 
increase of appetite had grown by what it 
fed on, and it was swallowed. 

Mrs. Olapperton herself also indulged in 
a little very harmless repartee — ^it was not 
her forte^ however. She was afraid that 
Mr. Wilverden was himself the wildest of 
the wild — a very naughty man. That gen- 
tleman confessed that he had at least paid 
dearly for his delinquencies, perhaps more 
than he deserved, from an exaggeration and 
misconception of his character. '' We are 
not all so bad as we seem," he said; ^^but 
some labour under greater disadvantages 
than others, and seem never to be restored 
to favour." Then he quoted Shakspeare 
with great effect, leaving the application ot 
ihe maxim to the charity of the ladies : — 

They say best men are moulded out of faults, 
And for the most become much more the better 
For being a little bad. 

JJIiss Olapperton thought it beautiful, and 
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wondered if Mr. Wilverden had ever acted 
on the stage, and was assured modestly that 
he had only acted on that stage where we 
find ^^All the men and women merely 
players;" but she failed to perceive the 
satiric touch with which he emphasized his 
quotation, intimating thereby a very pro- 
found principle of the school of philosophy, 
which he so consistently represented in his 
own practice, and in which he was worthy 
of a chair. 

The longest pleasures, like the longest 
days, must come to an end, and so must 
Mrs. Clapperton's very agreeable luncheon. 
When Mr. Wilverden rose to take his leave^ 
the ladies accompanied him into the hall on 
their way across to the drawing-room. As 
Mrs. Clapperton gave him her hand, he 
retained it for a minute as he said, very 
impressively, — 

" My kind friend, remember you may trust 
me implicitly in the matter we have discussed. 
Present my kindest regards to your son. 
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Mr. Jonas, and tell him from me — ^from me^ 
Mrs. Clapperton, so as to spare yourself the 
pain — that it is useless for him to disturb his 
mind with hopes of what he has left behind 
at the Homestalls. Tell him especially that 
he had best not come to me on Snmmerdown 
Common; repeat these words to him, that 
he had best not come to me there — ^he will 
understand you. And now, God bless you, 
Mrs. Clapperton ! " 

Before she was aware of his intention, he 
had raised the tips of her fingers to his lips, 
with an air of the most respectful gallantry. 
He then shook hands with her daughters, 
regretting that longer acquaintance had not 
given him an old man's privilege. As he 
withdrew his fine shapely presence, he con- 
cluded his morning's performance with a 
bow that would have graced any court in 
Europe. 

Events were rare at Clapperton Hall, and 
when the ladies entered the drawing-room 
they were a little flustered. 
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'^Was that really old Mr. Wilverden, 
mamma? What a nice, dear old man he 
seems ! " said the yomiger Miss Clapperton. 

'^How you do say old, child! He is not 
so very old, not much older than I am," said 
Mrs. Clapperton. 

" Dear mamma," observed the elder daugh- 
ter, " I am so agreeably surprised. Can he 
have been such a very, very wicked man ? 
I thought nobody was allowed to speak to 
him, and I never knew you were so well 
acquainted with him before. I am sure 
I have not seen anybody half so pleasant for 
a long time. How could he be so very 
wicked?" 

^' A little gay in his youth. Many are," 
said Mrs. Clapperton, with a sigh. 

" Was he really in love with you, mamma, 
when you first came out? I never heard 
that before," asked the younger sister. 

'' We don't talk of such things, my dear. 
I made my choice with discretion, as I 
hope you will do, and I never regretted it. 
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The feelings must sometimes be subordinated 
to reason." 

" I think if he was not in love with you 
then he is now," said the elder Miss Clap- 
perton, not quite sure whether she was not 
venturing too far. " I am sure he kissed 
your hand as if he was. If any one did so 
to me, I should think so. He did it in such 
a very marked manner. I was quite" — 
{she was going to say " shocked ") — " sur- 
prised. I saw John laughing at the door." 

^^ John is a very forward, pert fellow, and 
doesn't know his place, and I don't think 
he will stay here long. Mr. Wilverden's 
manners, my dear, are only those of the old 
— ^I may say the chivalrous — school, which 
have a great charm for me. In early life 
he mixed much in very high society, and 
acquired that easy self-possession which, if 
it seems sometimes to approach very nearly 
to the borders of propriety, never oversteps 
it." Mrs. Glapperton might have said im- 
propriety, but she was well satisfied with 
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ijer s^fxamw juad tke exphnation with which 
^ ia£ oJSekMKd htt* daughter's mind. 
S&ie 7v«nMd[ Imt ffiftt at her writing-table. 
X^ C£jf>)^enQa and ho* sister exdianged 
4:uttscy«^ ;a$ if dM^y were not quite so well 
»5^5W^i w^ dieir mamma as ^e was with 
Wc^!^ ^^y ^>^^ kiDged to obtain some 
IxiYTssftSXtt <\>iKi»iuiig J<Hias, and the mean- 
x:x^ oc Xr. Wihiefdfixi's message to him. 
H^^wvxvir^ Mrw Oapparton was not to be dis- 
tutKv) iH>w^ and diev had to wait for another 

If Mr. Wvhvtdcm*s mind could have been 
a:;^ {^txHU to Mi^ Clapperton^s observation as 
the atii;iimiHis cdT his person and manners^ 
^^ wvMiId haw been unpleasantly disen- 
chaixtvd. 

- Tolly. Polly ! you silly little flirt ! Has 
forty jt»r§* experience not made you wiser 
thm\ this? I beUeye you would marry me 
to-monrow if I asked you, and if you dared."" 

With such reflections, Mr. Wilverden went 
on his way home exulting. He piqued 
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himself on understanding the characters of 
women, and how to deal with them. He 
had not certainly, as a rule, lived with the 
best specimens of the sex, and his experience 
was much more limited than he supposed. 
But, undoubtedly, he did understand Mrs. 
Clapperton. 

The day after this visit he addressed a 
letter to that lady, and received an answer, 
both given below : — 

" The Homestalls, March 28. 

^' My dear Mrs. Clapperton, — I did not 
know till my return home that an impres- 
sion made in early youth could survive for 
so many years; and what years, you will 
say. But I take courage to say thus much^ 
as I am speaking to one who will understand* 
I know there is little left to me save an 
ancient and honourable name, and a heart that 
might be reclaimed by a certain female in- 
fluence. I wish that I could offer you that 
position at the Homestalls which you would 
so well fill. But I may state that, on leaving 
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this place, I shall have a clear income of 
£500 ; otherwise I should not have ventured 
to address you. If you can give me the 
slightest hope of a happiness which is more 
than I deserve, any answer with which you 
may favour me will be regarded and treasured 
in the strictest confidence by one who, with 
;all his faults, never broke his word to woman. 
On the other hand, I shall know what silence 
means, and never trouble you more. 

" Nicholas Wilverden." 

Mrs. Clapperton read and re-read this 
letter. She then carefully placed it in a 
jsecret drawer of her writing-desk, and before 
the day closed wrote her answer: — 

'' Clapperton Hall, March 29. 
'^ My dear Mr. Wilverden, — I cannot let 
«uch a letter as yours remain unacknowledged. 
So much I may say, that your visit to Clap- 
perton Hall did recall pleasant as well as 
painful associations. Beyond this I cannot 
now say anything more. Possibly we may 
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meet again soon, though not just now, for I 
have an idea of shortly going to Brighton for 
a few weeks. But I entreat you not to call 
here again till you hear from me. I have 
burnt your letter. There are many reasons, 
that make me anxious. Please bum this. 

^^ Yours sincerely, 

" M. C." 

Mr. Wilverden read the letter, smiled. 
triumphantly, and burnt it as desired. 

Another correspondence of a less agreeable 
character passed between Mr. Wilverden and 
Jonas, at the interval of only one day, as 
follows : — 

* " Clapperton Hall, March 30. 

" Mr. Wilverden. Sir, — ^I can't beleeve 
my mother, else I should call you a name- 
that I won't at present.> Now I should like 
to know why you went to mother at all, and 
dident ask to see me. The way you have 
treated me isent handsome nor like a gentle- 
man, after all that is past. I dident expect 
it from you, and still hope that you will 
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<5hange. Oh, Mr. Wilverden, I do love 
your daughter so ! and it's very hard when I 
was so near it. I should like an explanation; 
but if you mean to stand by your shameM 
•conduct to me,. I shall expose you, and I 
am going to see my lawyer, waiting your 
answer, I am Jonas Clapperton. 

'' P.S. — I offered to do it handsome to 
Miss Alice and to you too, and you gave me 
your promise. I am still ready to keep to 
my terms honorable. Why do you let that 
woman put me off so sudden, and no reason 
^iven? You are Miss Alice's father, and 
have thjB power if you choose. I wouldent 
even now say anything about the money you 
got out of me, if you dident make me. 

" P.S. — The Common's common right, and 
open to everybody." 

^^ The Homestalls, April 1. 
^^ Mr. Wilverden presents his compliments 
to Mr. Jonas Clapperton, and acknowledges 
the letter which he has received from 
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Olapperton Hall, partly from a wish to do 
the writer of it the justice to suppose that, if 
he could read it again, he would see the 
propriety of maJdng an apology, but more 
especiaUy to warn him that, if he is wise, 
he will not again give Mr. Wilverden the 
honour of his company on Summerdown 
Common, or interfere with him in any other 
way." 

Three days after this correspondence, as 
Squire Wilverden was at " his custom daily 
of an afternoon," he saw the figure of Jonas 
Clapperton approaching him on horseback. 
The very forcible expression which escaped 
his lips on that occasion need not be recorded 
here. The ordinary language of the Squire 
has by no means been done justice to in this 
narrative generally, for when it was untram- 
meled by the restraints of the chivalrous 
school which Mrs. Clapperton so much ad- 
mired, it abounded in expletives which are 
best left unexpressed. The intensity of the 
present one would certainly preclude repeti- 
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tion. Suffice it to say, that the Squire wa» 
in a rage beyond his wont, which is saying 
a great deal. He did not mean to enter into 
any explanation, and Jonas, happily for hi& 
own sake, did not come within reach of any 
more tangible expression of his feelings. 
He stopped his horse at a prudent distance, 
ready to start off again at a moment's 
warning. ^'Mr. Wilverden — " 

^^Now, young fellow, be off with you, or 
by — you will not forget me." 

'^Mr. Wilverden, you are" — the Squire's^ 
hand went up with his spud — "a black- 
guard," exclaimed Jonas, striking the spurs- 
into his horse, and at the same moment the 
spud flew whizzing past his head. Happily 
for both it just missed him. The Squire 
looked at the coward as he galloped away, 
with his head down and his eye, like a hare's^ 
turned back, watching him with a hope that 
horse and rider would come to grief. When 
he saw that Jonas was safe beyond his reach^ 
he burst into a savage laugh at the absurdity 
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of his figure. Jonas never troubled him 
again about his daughter, and was advised 
by his lawyer to pursue the same course with 
respect to his money. 

In the course of a few days the gossips of 
the neighbourhood were occupied with many 
conflicting rumours, originating fi'om John 
the footman's report of what he had seen 
pass between the Squire and his mistress, 
and from Jonas's representation of the Squire's 
conduct towards himself. The most approved 
version was, that Mr. Wilverden and Mrs. 
Clapperton were engaged to be married, and 
that Mr. Wilverden had endeavoured to 
murder Jonas for throwing impediments in 
the way. 

Mr. Wilverden thoroughly enjoyed the 
report ; but it was not quite so pleasant to 
Mrs. Clapperton, especially when her brother, 
Mr. Lennard, called and expressed a hope 
that he might have her authority to con- 
tradict it. His sister gave him an evasive 
answer, saying that she did not understand 
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what right people had to speculate on her 
affairs, and that she should not condescend 
to notice mere idle rumours ; and, as Mr. 
Lennard could not get a definite answer, he 
wisely kept his conclusions to himself. 
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